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His learning savours not the school-like gloss, 
hat most consists in echoing words and terms; 


And soonest wins a man an empty name : 
Nor only long or far-fetched circumstance, 
Wrapp’d in the curious generalities of arts: 
But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the worth and first efforts of art. 


Jonson’s Poetaster. 
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MISS JANE PORTER. 


Ir ever there were an age in which woman’s 
genius—genius associated with virtue—was pre- 
eminently distinguished, it is the present. Stars 
of glory, it is true, in earlier times, occasionally 
beamed on us in their courses ; but their visits, 
like those of angels, were “few and far be- 
tween;” it is for us alone to boast a constella- 
tion of luminaries, each of which, radiating in- 
tellectual lustre, might, in less favoured periods, 
have heen regarded as a sun—the centre of a 
system. 

Genius is often hereditary: often, too, does it 
display itselfin a manner so extraordinary, as to 
be contemplated as in the light of a family virtue. 
Of the latter, Miss Porter’s domestic circle af- 
fords a remarkable instance. Her father was a 
meritorious officer, who died in the service of 
his country; her mother, a lady yet living, and 
venerable alike for her years and her virtues, 
has been aptly designated as “‘ a Cornelia, who 
may well be creat of her jewels.” She her- 
self, as well as her brothers and sister, was 
nursed in the very lap of literature. Almost 
from infancy she was accustomed to the society 
of persons of established fame in the world of 
letters, and to that of young people, then emu- 
lous of similar honours, and whose names have 
since proudly swelled the catalogue of contem- 
porary talent. 

More particularly to illustrate the family ge- 
nius towhich allusion has been made, it is pro- 
per, in the first instance, to mention, that this 
ady’s elder brother, Dr. Porter, an eminent 
physician of Bristol, Eng. is the author of va- 
nous professional treatises which have served to 
increase his well-earned medical celebrity.— 
isacquirements, and his powers of observation, 
ave been much enlarged by visiting the East 
ll est-Indies, and most of the countries of 
pe. 


Miss Porter’s younger brother, Sir Robert 


to literature and the arts, but toarms. His ge- 
nius, lively and eccentric, was evinced even in 
childhood. One of his boyish frolics we happén 
to recollect. He and two or three others passed 
the greater part of a night amongst the grounds 
at the back of Holland House, Kensington. It 
had been previously agreed, that each should 
roduce a sonnet in the course of his perambu- 
ation. Young Porter’s effusion would not have 
disgraced a poet of repute. This gentleman, 
““who has the honour of being classed among 
the pupils of West, gave striking proofs of early, 
if not of precocious talent. His first great semi- 
panoramic picture, The Storming of Serin- 
gapatam, in which nearly all the principal figures 
were portraits, was finished befere he had com- 
pleted his twenty-first year. This admired pro- 
duction was succeeded by The Battle of Alex- 
andria, The battle of Lodi, &c., all of which 
were eminently conspicuous in merit, and pro- 
portionately attractive in exhibition.” Had he 
continued in the practice of the art, there is lit- 
tle doubt of his having achieved its highest hon- 
ours. At St. Petersburg, he acquired consider 
able fame, with the special notice and favour of 
the Emperor Alexander. There, also, it was 
his fortune to unite himself in marriage with a 
woman of rank and title. About seven or eight 
years ago, Sir Robert went from Russia to Pa- 
ris, ah the tour of the latter kingdom, and has 
since presented the public with the result of his 
researches, in two splendid quarto volumes, en- 
riched by many plates, from his own drawings 
made on the spot. 
Miss Porter’s younger sister, Anna Maria, 
equally celebrated with herself in the walks of 
elegant fiction, gave early indications, not only 
of a love of literature, but of a talent for literary 
composition. If we mistake not she published 
two volumes of Tales when not more than thir- 
teen years of age; and, since that period, we 
could enumerate about thirty more volumes, the 





er Brin was in his youth devoted, not only 


offspring of her prolific pen. Of these, the prin- 
cipal are known as The Hungarian Brothers; 
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Don Sebastian; The Recluse of Norway ; The 
Knight of St. John; The Fast of St. Magdalen; 
Roche Blanc or the Hunter of the Pyrenees, 
&§c. This lady may be said, like Pope, to have 
“lisped in numbers.” Of late years, however, 
with the exception of one little volume, it is only 
in a few occasional stanzas, here and there scat- 
tered over the pages of her romances, that we 
meet with the tender or the lofty rhyme—the 
produce, apparently, of momentary inspiration. 

Miss Porter, whose portrait is here given, has 
long been known as the author of that beautiful, 
moral, and affecting romance, Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ; of that yet more elevated composition, 
The Scottish Chiefs; of the Pastor’s Fire-side; 
of Remarks on Sidney’s Aphorisms ; and, more 
recently, of Duke Christian of Luneberg, a 
work which, without solicitation, she had the 
high honour of being commanded to inscribe to 
our present Sovereign. To the merits of these 
respective productions—to the literary charac- 
ter of their author—it is impossible to render 
justice, in a sketch so brief as that to which we 
are here restricted. 

It is not too much tosay, that, of thesuperior 
historical romance, Miss Porter is the founder. 
An admission, to this effect, has, we believe, 
been candidly conceded by Sir Walter Scott 
himself. An important advantage of this class 
of writing, as conducted by Miss Porter, by her 
sister, and by some of their more respectable 
contemporaries, is, that, in addition to the strong 
interest it excites, and the high moral it incul- 
cates, it stimulates the reader to historical and 
antiquarian research—a research which is at 
all times abundantly repaid. 

We are not aware that Miss Porter has pro- 
fessedly invoked the Muses; but her very prose 
is poetry—poetry in the best sense of the term, 
exhibiting noble, exalted, and sublime images 
clothedin language equally noble, exalted, and 
sublime. United to the utmost purity of moral, 
a glowing and chivalric spirit, worthy of a sol- 
dier’s daughter, breathes through her works.— 
Itmay be said of her, as it has been said, with 
little variation, of her own almost worshipped 
Sir Philip Sindey, that her power lies in the re- 
presentation of all that is most lovely in nature, 
or the resulting harmony of her productions ; in 
the delineations of those of her species whose 
high aspirations seem to point out a loftier and 
less terrene original, and whose pure flame of 
affection appears rather to have been kindled 
at the sacrifice or the altar, than at the grosser 
fires of love. : 

—j>-—_—. 
Man is for woman made, 
And woman made for man, 
As the spur is for the jade, as the scabbard for the blade, 
- As for liquor is the can, 
So man’s for woman made, 
And woman made for man. 
As the sceptre to be sway’d, 
As the night to serenade, 
As for pudding is the pan, 
As to cool us is the fan, 
So man’s for woman made, 
And woman made for man. 
Be she widow, wife, or maid, 
she wanton, be she staid, 
Be she well or ill array’d, 
So man’s for woman made, 
And woman made for man. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


“ Light ts travelling to the West.” 
“ A large and highly respectable ing a 
Washington, ot ofl oe peligiiaa dion sean 0 : 
held in that city on the 16th ult. to take into Gone ee 
tion the resolution of the American Sunday School Unjy, 
ag * .: coe of May last, to supply the 
: fron oft t meee with Sunday Schools, in two years 
ne attencgance of a large numbe ° 
both Houses of Conatons patent of Whee in 
the proceedinys) gave peculiar interest to the cocnaie. 
‘The chairman, Mr. Grandy, member of Congress fron, 
‘Tennessee, stated the object of the meeting to be to car. 
ry the following resolution into effect :—Resolved That 
the American S. S. Onion, in reliance upon divine aid 
will, within two years, establish a Sanday School i; 
every destitute place, where it is practicable, throughoy: 
pe wy of the Mississippi.’”—Supplement to the Sai. 
It is with peculiar pleasure that I tale up the 
pen, just relinquished, to add another trophy to 
the modern march of mind—to add another tri- 
bute to the triumphs of learning and liberty. 
The heart of the Chilanttiropiet leaps with plea- 
sure at the prospect, that Religion, ahs in hand 
with learning, is about to illuminate the minds of 
more than three hundred thousand children. 
scattered in the vales and villages of the great 
valley of the Mississippi. Most glorious under- 
taking! ‘The cynic may smile at the idea, and 
the infidel laugh to scorn the noble intention; 
but there is perhaps many a germ of genius in 
that valley, destined, by the aid of a Sunday 
School, to rise to the pinacle of human glory. 
Go search the records of renown. It is not to 
colleges we are to look alone for great and good 
men. The Saviour of mankind chose his disci- 
ples from the fishing boat; and many of the most 
illustrious characters that ever illuminated the 
world rose by the aid of as humble an institution 
as that which we are contemplating. Dr. Her- 
schel, who with the eye of a philosopher searched 
out and added another world to the solar system, 
was a fifer boy in the army; Ferguson, the very 
sun of science, was a poor weaver, and learned 
to read by hearing his father teach an elder bro- 
ther. Search the record of our Revolution, and 
the names of Sherman, of Franklin, and many 
others may be adduced as evidences of the truth 
of the position. 


Upon the culture of the intellect depends the 
glory of nations and the stability of empires. 
Vhen Homer sung and Hesiod wrote, Greece 
was ascending that pinnacle from whence the 
flood of her glory gushed and still gleams upon 
the minds of men. When Seneca laid down the 
grand principles of morality, and Cicero shook 
the Forum with the thunders of his eloquence, 
then Rome, the city of the Ceesars, flourished, 
and Virgil sung her the glory of the globe. But 
when the red sons of rapine rushed from the 
hills, when the Goths and vile Vandals beat like 
a cataract at the gates of Italy, she fell like i 
colossus at Rhodes and became the “ Niobe 0 
nations,” recognized alone in the renown of her 
relics, and the grandeur of her ruins. The we 
tiny as well as durability of a nation depends 
upon the culture of the mind. Rome held, role 
in the dark ages, and still holds, a respectab’e 
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standing among the nations for her science; but 
Greece, unhappy Greece, the very last gleam 
of her glory was extinguished in the blaze of 
Byzantium. ‘The last star of her learning that 
had enlightened the world, went down in the long 
night of barbarism, and the last remnant of her 
renown was annihilated in the ravages of the un- 
relenting and merciless Moslem. The tyrant 
Turk left her nothing by which she might recog- 
nize her former greatness and triumphs, but the 
tombs of her saints and sages, and the page of 
her imperishable fame. But the luminary of li- 
berty hath again risen on her shores, and the light 
of learning and religion again gladdens her bo- 
som—she may shine again among the noblest of 
nations. ; ; 

That knowledge is power may be read in eve- 
ry page of history, and every achievement of 
man. The rise and ruin of empires, the flourish- 
ing and fall of rulers, are pregnant with the truth 
of this aphorism. We are mformed that the sin- 
gle arm of Archimedes was enabled by his 
knowledge to defend Syracuse against the le- 
gions of Rome, and to defy the wrath of the 
world. To him alone the launch of a ship was 
but pastime, and for his amusement he set fire to 
whole navies. The press, that mighty engine of 
intelligence, and the compass, the polar star of 
commerce and curiosity, are the offsprings of hu- 
man knowledge and invention. By the aid of 
steam we are enabled to resist the elements, and 
matter even on the land is transported over space 
with the velocity of mind. Printing, the great 
pioneer of knowledge, has disseminated intelli- 
gence in a tenfold ratio. All the glory of ancient 
times, all the oracles of Athens, of Ephesus, and 
the world, may not be compared to this in the 
greatness of its design and the brilliance of its 
benefits. 

Nor less is the power of knowledge in other 
respects. Why does gigantic Russia, the terror 
of the Turks, tremble at the armies of England? 
Why, when the cloud of battle shrouds the hea- 
vens and darkens the orb of day, does thesavage 
fly from the sons of civilization? Aye, why did 
the Tartar hordes and Arab armies of Africa 
sink beneath the valour of the fair cheeked chil- 
dren of France? and why did the sunburnt Go- 
thics of the Ganges yield when the British battle 
cry was heard omthe banks of the golden river? 
On the contrary, why was the Russian success- 
tul in triumphing over the Turk, and planting 
ius standard on the walls of Stamboul, when‘a 
‘housand sabres started and streamed with the 
mood oi the bravest heroes? It was the result of 
me superiority of mind over matter, of intelli- 
sence over ignorance and barbarity. This same 
‘Uperiority of mind enabled one man to rule 
prarta, and lay down a code of laws for her fu- 
ire government. That illustrious man was Ly- 
Line the best benefactor of his country. 

a * ms dark ages, the era of feudal despotism, 
jn seg was locked up in the convent, the 
Its aa the castle, when man was the abso- 
rade er of his fellow man, and the chains of 
bes rattled on the arms of the slave, the light 
FW newer of knowledge were made more evi- 
round ei great circle of darkness which sur- 
infant gee In those days of romance, the 
“it Was cradled amid the clash of arms and 
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the tumult of battle: to him valour was virtue, 
and a knowledge of war was wisdom. Then 
came the crusades, and religion consisted in 
grappling with the Mahomedan for the sepulchre 
of the Saviour. Then the aspiring youth knew 
no piety but patriotism, no science but supersti- 
tion, and his education taught him that to con- 
quer on the field of fight was the very essence of 
pinlosophy. About this era arose the orders of 
knighthood, among which the knights templar 
were distinguished. Learning became hereditary 
among them, and never was the might of mind 
more terribly triumphant. The great Charles 
of Germany was their patron, and, headed by 
the venerable Valette, they shook the throne of 
the incensed Solyman, and bade defiance to the 
tyrants of Turkey. For six or seven hundred 
years they struck terror to the infidels, and hung 
out their banner in the cause of Christianity. 
During that long period of despotism and decay, 
they were the eegis of Europe, and a shield to the 
Christian world against which the spear of op- 
pression rattled in vain. In the eleventh centu- 
ry, when the cloud of war darkened the East, and 
a volcano broke from the mountains of Imaus— 
when the Saracen crescent was waved by Sala- 
din on the walls of the holy city; then was seén 
a tempest even more terrible rolling up from the 
West. Then the dark Iberian, the gay Gaul, 
and the gentle German were seen battling amid 
the burning sands of Syria; and then the Albian 
and the Arab unsheathed their glittering swords 
for the glorious combat. Then, too, did the vic- 
torious sword of the Templar gleam and glitter 
in the sunbeam, and mighty was its blow. Je- 
rusalem may bear witness. Ay, go and meditate 
amid her melancholy ruins—go survey the tall 
temples of Askelon laid low in the dust, and muse 
amid the scenes of Samaria, celebrated in the 
annals of that proud and imperious age. The 
sublimity of those solitudes only exists now in 
the ruins of their former renown, and the recol- 
lection of departed grandeur. The flowery fields 
and pavilions of Palestine, where mirth and mu- 
sic once resounded, war hath desolated; and 
Calvary, the covert of the lamb, hath become 
the lair of the lion. 


Nor is learning more powerful and beneficial 
to the state than pure religion and her handmaid 
morality. But, in the language of the eloquent 
Phillips, ‘*I would have her pure, unpensioned, 
unstipendary; I would have her in a word like 
the bow of the firmament: her summit should be 
the sky; her boundaries the horizon; but the 
only colour that adorned her should be caught 
from the tear of earth as it exhaled, and glowed 
and glittered in the sunbeams of the heavens.” 
Yes, and I would have her bright as the crystal 
current from the rock, and sincere as the smile 
of infant innocence when it slumbers on the bo- 
som that bore it. I would have it great, but not 
gloomy; magnificent, but not mercenary; and 
powerful, but not ambitious. 

It is not pure religion—that blissful harbinger 
of hope and dove of heaven—that aims at domin- 
ion, and to unite the congress to the conference, 
and the crosier tothe crown. No: it is political 
hypocrisy that hath no hope; it is restless, ruth- 
less bigotry that knows no blush. Pure religion 
never instituted the inquisition, never sanctioned 
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the murdering of the martyrs, or introduced the 
the faggot aad the fire. No, she never sighed 
for an union of the church and state. ese 
crimes have been committed by those who look- 
ed with anxious eyes upon the glittering gran- 
deur of a throne, and coved down before the 
shrine of superstition and bigotry. 

But it is strange that the effort to educate the 
children of the West should beget fears for the 
safety of the state. As well might we assert that 
to sever the chains of a slave would excite ven- 
geance in his soul, and enlist him an enemy 
against his liberator. Does learning shed no 
hight on the human intellect? Does gladness in 
the benefited beget no gratitude to the benefac- 
tor? To decide to the contrary is inconsistent 
with reason. Enlighten the minds of those chil- 
dren, and they will see the dangers they are to 
avoid; they will be so many bulwarks to the 
state in the day of darkness and danger. 


But who are the men who adyocate the mea- 
sure of the Sunday School Union, which a pee 
to send light into the wilderness of the West? 
Who are those who are in favour of cherishing 
the germs of genius now scattered over the prai- 
ries of the great valley of the Mississippi? They 
are some of the most illustrious statesmen and 
heroes our state or republic hath produced, some 
of the most eloquent and eminent divines enroll- 
ed in the cause of Christianity. They are men 
of various sects and societies#men whose only 
ambition is to fix the permanency of our institu- 
tions on the firm foundations of education and 
Irberty. They are men of piety and patriotism, 
they are philosophers and philanthropists. They 
are men who look with delight upon the temple 
of our devotion as it kisses the clouds and dips 
its head in heaven; but they wil] never agree 
that the flag of our freedom shall move upon its 
walls. The cause of education is the cause of 
Christianity and of our country. The present 
measure is advocated by the great and the good, 
by the wise and the wealthy. Ay, a voice from 
the tonbs of oriental saints and sages—a voice 
from the gory graves of the Revolution—a voice 
from the sepulchres of the saviours of our coun- 
try, and a voice from the vault of Vernon, come 
stealing on the sabbath silence, approbating the 
grand and glorious enterprize. The very sim- 
plicity of the undertaking makes it sublime. 
How cheering the idea, that more than three 
hundred thousand children shall be made moral, 
be taught to read the most beautiful of books, 
and discharged with a Testament for the paltry 
sum of what, as one of the gentlemen at the 
meeting observed, we would pay for a pin, a fea- 
ther, or a flower. The retrenchment of a single 
riband, the sacrifice of a single ticket to the 
theatre or ballroom, might raise up and give the 
impulse in the West to another Washington in 
war, Or another Wirt in eloquence, to another 
Jefferson in the presidential chair, or to another 
Jay in the councils of his country. There is ta- 
lent among the children of those pioneers who 
subdued the wild wilderness, and peopled those 
sublime solitudes of the West, where no human 
foot had trod and no eye penetrated, save those 
of the unhappy children of the forest, the abori- 
gines of the country. Man is naturally a reli- 
gious creature. Had the light of the gospel ne- 
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ver illuminated his mind, and the kn 

his own destiny and dignity hereafter 
dawned upon his understanding, stil] hd 
would have taught him a belief in the existenc 
of a superior Being. He would have admired 
his wisdom in every leaf and every flower that 
adorns the earth; like the Hindoo, he would 
have seen him in the setting sun, and like oyr 
own Indians, he would have worshipped the Great 
Spirit as he passed in his chariot on the storm of 
night. But appily for us the gospel has gone 
forth with glad tidings. The story of the Sa. 
viour’s sufferings and sorrows, of his crucifixion 
on Calvary, was one of the first lessons imprint. 
ed upon our minds in the hours of infancy. As 
first impressions last through life, it is our duty 
to extend and imprint this necessary knowledge 
on the minds of the rising generation. The os. 
pel has been sent to the heathen children of Hin- 
dostan and Japan, to the Arab and the South 
Sea Islander; andthe time is rapidly arriving 
when the A.thiop and the Arab will own the same 
faith with the Englishman and American, when 
the Hottentot and Tartar will extend the hand 
of good fellowship to the protestant and the Pope. 
But in those glorious triumphs abroad, the dark- 
ness which enshrouds the intellect of our own 
country should not be forgotten. Infidelity is 
abroad, and the brilliance of her tenets, and the 
beauty of her blandishments are bowing the 
minds of men. She hath erected her altar, and 
and she hath her vracles, her priests, and her di- 
vinities. ‘The doctrines of Plato and Pythago- 
ras have burst from the billow of oblivion which 
had buried them beneath the rubbish of three 
thousand years, and are again taught by the pa- 
gan priest of modern times. 

But nay, thero are thuse who are up and do- 
ing. There are those whose lives have almost 
been spent in disseminating the light of religion 
and learning to the sons of darkness. Most high 
shall be their reward in Heaven. The pride of 
ancestry, as an incentive to emulation, may be 
just—to read over a long list of illustrious pre- 
decessors may be laudable; but when man looks 
back to a long existence devoted to the glory of 
God and the benefit of his country, then it is that 
life becomes truly illustrious, and the grave glo- 
rious. Such are some of those who advocate the 
measure which I have endeavgured to delineate. 
Such are those who would enlighten the intellect 
and moralize the mind of one of the fairest and 
most flourishing sections of our country. When 
the foam of the last wave of time shall whiten 
their heads, and the blast of the last trump shall 
echo in their ears, the recollection of the ee 
shall light up the gloom of the grave, au 
soothe and soften the pangs of dissolution. And 
when they shall have long slumbered in the city 
of the silent; when every trace of the unhapp) 
Indian shall have been buried in oblivion ; — 
other cities shall arise in the great valley of ~ 
Mississippi; and this republic shall ce = 
surpass the ancient glories of Greece and. live 
then shall the memory of their labours still hiv , 
and their monuments be inscribed with aga 
ters of imperishable fame. Ages eg Ww - 
some youth shall point to a modern At nape 
another Rome on the rivers-ofthe West, ane@ 
of what manner of people the fallen race 
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forest were, and concerning those who enlight- 


ened the minds that achieved the glorious foun- 


dations of greatness ; then will some venerable 
sire, some Plato, Cicero, or Seneca, point with 
pride to the catalogue of renowned names, names 
of those mow living, who disseminated the gospel 
and the light of learning in the West. 

Mind constitutes the majesty of man—virtue 
his true nobility. ‘The tide of ireproyement which 
is now flowing like another Niagara through the 
land is destined to roll on downward to the latest 
posterity, and it will bear to them on its. bosom 
our virtues our vices, our glory or our shame, or 
whateyer else we may transmit as an inheri- 
tance. It thenin a great measure depends upon 
the present, whether the moth of immorality and 
the vampyre of luxury shall prove the overthrow 
of the republic; or knowledge and virtue, like 
pillars, shall support her against the whirlwinds 
of war, ambition, corruption, and the remorse- 
less tooth of time. Let no frown fall upon the 
hopes of the philanthropist in the cause of the 
Sunday School. If its power individually is hum- 
ble,so is the labour of the silkworm; but the 
united product is immense, it becomes the wealth 
ofa whole empire. We despise the single in- 
sect crushed wantonly in our path; but united, 
they have depopulated cities, destroyed fertile 
fields, and struck terror to nations, becoming 
more formidable than Cesar or Scipio, than 
Hannibal or Alexander. The united effort of 
Sunday Schools may carry intelligence and vir- 
tue to millions of minds, nor does the accumula- 
tion of influence cease with their labours, for 
millions yet unborn may reap the tenfold harvest. 
Active education is ever on the increase; like 
money, its interest becomes compound, doubles, 
and in the course of years becomes a vast na- 
tional treasury. Give your children fortunes 
without education, anf at least half the number 
will go down to the tomb of oblivion, perhaps to 
run. Give them education, and they will accu- 
mulate fortunes, they will be a fortune them- 
selves to their country. It is an inheritance 
worth more than gold, for it buys true honour— 
they can neither spend nor lose it; and through 


| life it proves a friend, in death a delicious conso- 


lation. Give your children education, and no 
tyrant will triumph over your liberties. Give 
your children education, and the silver-shod 
horse of the despot will never trample on the ru- 
lus of the fabric of your freedom. 
THE MILFORD BARD. 
lf aa 
TO LYRA. 
Take back, take back the faithless kiss 
_ You once consigned to me; 
For, oh, there is no longer bliss 
In its cold memory. 


Take back, take back the broken vow 
_ You breathed with tender tongue ; 
tor it can give no pleasure now, 

Chat oft my heart hath wrung. 


The day hath passed, the hour is flown, 

~, When these could bliss confer; 

Thy heart hath, long since, turned to stone, 
And mine’s a sepulchre. 

Yes, mine’s the tomb of truthless love, 

1ence passion hath been driven ; 

And vet, had thine but held the dove, 

Mine might have been a heaven ! 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS—~TO LYRA-—-LINES. 





Then, tell me not of vows sincere, 
That dwell in woman’s heart; 

O, tell me not that woman’s tear 
Is never mixed with art. 


Take back the ring, the pledge, and all 
That may remain of thee; 

For, even my thoughts alone recal 

oo much of misery. 

Take back the lock of hair, and take 
The portrait you have given; 

But, nay, I cannot; they awake 
Remembrances of heaven. 


O, yes, they tell of hopes now dead, 
And suns for ever set, 

They tell of joys for ever fled, 
Tis pleasure to regret. 


They tell, alas! they tell of one 
_ 50 frail, and yet so fair, 
That it is sweet to be undone, 
For her to feel despair. 


But, sweeter far, the memory 
f hopes we once have known, 
Though joy is mixed with misery, 
And love itself hathiown. 


Farewell. Ten annual suns have set 
Since we had tonverse sweet; 
Yes, ten have set since we have met, 
And ten may ere we meet. 
THE MILFORD BARD. 


es ae 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


“ He told me that if troubles and sorrows should ever 
assail me~—if I should grow weary of the worldly vanities 
—if the burthen of existence soni 
I could bear, I might leave all behind and come to their 
solitude; where I should at least be sure of a peaceful and 
welcome home.” 
every thing, he uttered a benediction and bade me—* Go 
with God !"_— Year 12 Spain—Convent of the Desert of 
Cordova. 


ever wax heavier than 


Then ordering a brother to show me 


When furrows o’er thy brow are trac’d, 

And all the world’s a weary waste; 
When time his iron hand has laid 

Upon that youthful blooming head, 
Come to our Convent, it shall be 

Thy shelter in adversity. 


When sorrow on thy bosom throws 

A load of worldly cares and wves; 
When nought is left on earth to thee, 

Save the great mind, noble and free, 
Come to our Convent, it shall be 

Thy shelter in adversity. 


When friends are gone and youth has flec— 
When all the joys of lite are dead ; 
When the last tie that binds thee here 
Js rent, and all this earth is drear, 
Come to our Convent, it shall be 
Thy shelter in adversity. 


No more shall stormy passions roll 
Across thy calm and peaceful soul, 

And all without, and all within, | 
Shall be no more enthrall’d by sin ; 

Then—to our Convent come; ‘twill be 
Thy shelter in adversity. 


For Him alone thy mind shall burn, 

To Him alone thy thoughts shall turn 
Who is omnipotent to save, 

To snatch thee from a sinner’s grave, 
And fill thy soul with joy and love, 

And fit thee for thy home above. 


When bounding o’er the foaming sea, 
May his right hand still o’er thee be, 
And in the dark and stilly hight, 
And in the close and deadly fight. 
May he avert his chastening rod, 
And yet be with thee, ‘“ Go with God.” 
Tueopuitus CruixsHank. 
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MATRIMONY. 


“Oh Matrimony !—thou art like 
To Jeremiah’s figs, 
The good, are very good indeed, 
The bad, too sour to give the pigs.” 
Dr. Wotcorr. 

“ Is she engaged ?”— Is he paying attention 
to any one?”’—*‘ When will they be married?” 
Such are the questions which are invariably 
heard wherever there is a gathering together of 
“grown up children” of the present day. Ma- 
trimony, love and courtship, form the standi 
subjects of conversation. The very nafroubaed 
urchins catch the cant words of their elders, and 
talk of “ beaux” and “* wives,” and act over their 
mimic courtship#and marriages. Mothers talk 
to their daughters of their chances of matrimony; 
and fathers reckon up in the presence of their 
children, the amount of Bank Stock, or the acres 
of landed property, which are respectively held 
by their different visitors, neighbours, or acquain- 
tances; and having ascertained to a mathemati- 
cal certainty, the wealthiest of the number, in- 
variably recommend him or her as a prize worth 
seekingafter. The first; we had almostsaid, the 
only, definite idea which a young woman just 
entering upon her teens can boast of, is that she 
must be married; some time or other; to some- 
body or other; married well, if she can; poorly, 
if she must; but at all events married she must 
be. The bare idea of an old maid jars upon her 
sensitive nerves, and acts as a spell to call up 
associations of disgust and horror. To her—the 
barren and blasted tree; blossomless and leaf- 
less; and rocking to every breeze that sweeps 
coldly around it, is an emblem of the state of sin- 

le blessedness. She knows not; dreams not, 
that woman in the exercise of the holy charities 
and sympathies of her nature, may live on in 
lonely and unappropriated loveliness; like some 
beautiful wild-flower smiling apart from its clus- 
tered sisterhood,— 

“ Fair as astar, when only one, 
Is shining in the sky.” 

And, whereforé all this ¢adk of u.atrimony ?— 
Why should the young and beautiful so soonlearn 
to fix her thoughts with an all-engrossing inte- 
rest upon this subject; to speculate and devise 
plans for what is usually termed * marrying 
well,”—which, being interpreted, signifies mar- 
rying a large estate; a handsome house ; without 
much regard to the person or the intellect neces- 
sarily appended to these desirable commodities? 4 
And what is marriage after all!—A leap in the 
darix; a launching out upon an untried ocean.— 
It may indeed be happy; hearts may unite in all 
the felicity of kindred feeling and sympathy, 
melting like two clouds of a summer sunset into 
one another. But this cannot always be. The 
mysterious chords of human sympathy, are each, 
in a measure, distinct and peculiar; they have 
no general character; no definite and irreversi- 
ble affinity. 

“ Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the same fouutain flow.” 

Marriage too often takes place before the par- 
ties have been able fully to understand each 
other; before the guarded reserve, the dissimu- 
lation of courtship, have passed away and given 


MATRIMONY. 





place to the frank impulses of nature and feeling, 


and the disappointment falls keen} ily 
upon the votaries of wedlock, Ain pe ru 
irrevocable vow is spoken. In the Caustic io 
gu e of M. de Argens in his “ Philosopher turn. 
e 


ermit;” “ A woman who would please,care. 


ly conceals her faults, and this is womav’s deen. 
for talent. For six long aiaiiee te a 
study to cheat one another; at last they are join- 
ed in wedlock, apd their dissimulation proves a 
mutual punishment during life.” 

_We cannot say with Edward Fitzgerald, that 
“ Ms . b } 

we never saw a bridal but our oreike have been 
wet’—but we have seen some ; one at least, when 
we could have ai had not the fever of the 
world long before dried up the fountain of oyr 
childish tears. It was a marriage for money— 
you might read that in the jeri and decrenid 
form which drew up its bended proportions be- 
fore the altar at the side of a young, beantiful 
and simple hearted girl. She was pale; and her 
delicate little hand trembled as it adjusted the 
folds of her rich garments, and there was a qui- 
ver about her fine mouth which told of repressed 
agony :—and, when the ceremony began, she 
turned one hasty glance upon her ill-suited bride- 
groom, and I could see her shrink from him, with 
a slight but evident feeling of disgust and abhor- 
rence. I looked upon the bridegroom. He was 
regarding her with as much fondness as his cold 
and selfish heart was capable of; a miserly chuc- 
kle, as if he had just counted over his gold; the 
smile of an Ou Outang. And was this the 
man to whom that beautiful creature was to be 
bound ; a living and lovely being upon a lifeless 
i! 9p beauty and greenness upon barrenness 
and decay! nd her friends, and her relatives ; 
they stood clustering around her with their eyes 
fixed, not upon the agonized countenance of their 
victim, but upon the jewelry and gauds which 
adorned her. Fools—fools; knew they not that 
the victim of a pagan immolation is as gaudily 
decked when she is placed upon her pile of con- 
suming ; and that her sacrifice is far less terrible 
than that of a young and lovely creature, made 
in the perfect similitude of angels, and glowing 
with rich and ardent affections, upon the pollut- 
ed shrine of Mammon. Alas! what could ever 
atone for this chaining of the human affections— 
this binding of loveliness and innocence to age, 
disease and avarice! Sick 2t heart we turned 
away from the melancholy spectacle, while these 
words of the immortal William Penn, rushed 
strongly upon our memory. “ Oh—how sordid 
has man grown!—man, the noblest creature 0 
the universe, as a God upon Earth and the image 
of Him who made it, thus to mistake Earth tor 
Heaven and worship gold for God!” 


If not for money, aa for love. Aye—and 
starve for it too; starve like the bride of Jaffier- 
Love is a very good thing in its proper amet 
It will do very well—to talk of, especially n be 
dalliance hour of a moonlight evening, when - 
perfect stars are looking down from above, = 
the flowers of Spring-time are glowing like ne 
stars beneath. [ove sounds well in theory; 1" 
beautiful in practice; it reads well in sg oe 
it is the soul of poetry. Love isa blessed t on 
in the halls of affluence ; or even of Ne ene 
but it is the mortal enemy of poverty. ts “ on 
is in the romance of our young years, and wa 
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LiNES ON Mis© MUGHES-—-LIFE OF A NEWSPAPER, 


i itame fe yialeted as it too frequently is, by 
ese wants of existence, think ye the 
beautiful idol will survive the utter desolation of 
its temple? Believeitnot. There are, connect- 
ed with the marriage state of the loving and the 
poor, a thousand difficulties; a thousand evils, 
unknown and unheeded in the delirium of young 
affection. For a time the unfortunate lover may 
bear up against evils which increase with the 
dawning of every morrow ; he may sacrifice ease 
and personal convenience ; he may toil on in un- 
ceasing but hopeless energy, and still hide from 
the beautiful young creature who has given her- 
self up toa dream of love, the doubts and fears 
which darken and distract his own bosom. A 
few months, or years more, and this dream is 
broken in upon; the painful truth is made mani- 
fest. Then comes the bitterness of poverty ; the 
increasing wants; the decreasing means. Chil- 
ren are around them—young, innocent children ; 
and these must also suffer. Sorrow must greet 
them prematurely ; they must learn from the hol- 
low cheek and the mournful eye of their parents 
the awful lesson of their own destiny. Then 
come the coldness; the estrangement, which 
want and care are so well calculated to produce. 
There is something so terrible in such a change. 
It is like “a cypress breath—a funeral odour 
exhaled from the expanding rose bud.” 

Call money if you please the “* root of all evil.” 
—In the present state of society, it is the very 
mainspring of existence ; the philosopher’s lever 
Heo this matter of fact world is moved.— 
Love, without it, is but a beautiful delusion.—It 
can neither boil the pot, nor pay for its savoury 
contents. It cannot look unconcerned in the 
face of a dun, or escape the visitation of the She- 
riff, It cannot shorten the long phiz of the doc- 
tor by the prompt payment of his longer bill.— 
It cannot move the sympathy of the landlord, or 
reconcile the lawyer to the loss of his fee. It is 
an old, but we fear a true saying, “ When Po- 
verty comes in at the door, Love goes out at the 
window.”—V. E. Weekly Review. 

—_——< 

The Boston rhymsters are a very gallant set of striplings : 
they spur their pegasusgs on all suitable occasions. Clara 
Fisher, and young Burke, with many others, have been im- 
nortalised in their rhymes: and now Miss Hughes, who 
has made a very decided “ hit” in that city, has given rise 
to the following effusion. 

Miss Hughes, Miss Hughes, what are your views, 
in thus all hearts besieging ; 
And smashing editors of news— 
Prints once so disobliging ?— 
Sir Walter of the Transcript, erst 
_ Abuser of the Curtain, 
‘rom listening to thy lute-like voice 
Betakes himself to flirting. 
You've played the deuce with all the host, 
ith Homer, Hill and Adams— 
And Clapp himself deserts his post, 
And all forget their Madams. 
Indeed, Miss Hughes, I can’t excuse 
thy thrilling tones and looks, 
hich desolate the counting rooms, 
And shut the student’s books— 


Wiis 

Which lead Devotion from its shrine 
° altars strange and new,— 

And Bacchanalians from their wine— 
lat they may worship you. 
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LIFE OF A NEWSPAPER. 


BY ITSELF. 

My life is shortly told. My first impression 
was the sensation of a tremendous squeeze which 
instantly awoke me intolife and thought. I was 
now spread out to the light, and a glow of intelli- 
gence completely pervaded me. My ideas were 
at first new, multifarious and confused. Nations, 
politics, courts, wars, speeches, fightings, tales, 
merchandize, marriages, deaths, ditties, &c. &c. 
made up my thoughts, which were various and 
mixed, and I Jay in a silent state of wonder and 
amazement. 1 soon found that I was but one of 
a large family, that was ushered into the world 
at the same time, from the same prolific mother. 
Our whole litter was laid in regular order ina 
pile ;—my sitpation, being one of the first born, 
was nde a i oppressed, damp and uncom- 
fortable. I had a silent, intuitive, longing wish 
to - into the world, which was at length grati- 
fied. Morning and night came and I was care- 
fully folded, and laid, Moses like, in a basket, by 
an urchin who was called the carrier, and born 
into the street. The said carrier [ soon found 
was an object of interest and desire. He was 
soon accosted by an elderly looking man, with 
threadbare rusty breeches :— Have you a spare 
paper this morning, my boy?’ said tightstring. 

No sir,’ was the short reply, and he trudged on 
with us, muttering “ not as you knows on, Old 
Gripe; you are the same chap that promised me 
some i. ae for a paper the other morning and 
ha’nt paid me yet; you are toostingy to take the 
peers but wont get another from me, I guess.’ 

y brethren were now fast leaving me, being 
deposited at their Fp ned destinations; at length’ 
my turn came, and I was tucked into the crevice 
of a shop door. The first sample of the kind was 
not at all prepossessing. 1 had not been long in 
my new situation, when a reluctantly early ap- 
prentice, swinging a key on his hand, wistfully 
eyed me; and casting a look about him feloni- 
ously seized and thrust me into his pocket. My 
rightful owner by virtue of advance pay,: bein 
in sight, hailed and arrested the pilferer, an 
with threats —— him to relinquish his 
prize. He entered his shop, and I soon found 
that I was the first object of interest. After 
hastily drying me by the fire, in which progress 
I narrowly escaped conflagration, he ran over 
me, and fixed his eyes upon sales at auction, ad- 
vertisements, &c. I was then more particularly 
examined and dismissed with condemnation. 
‘ Nothing but foreign news, Congress and cabi- 
net—love stories and accidents by flood and 
field; ‘a newspaper should be a commercial re- 
port—one side at least should be devoted to 
prices current.’ I was then pettishly thrown up- 
on the counter but was soon in requisition. A 
bare headed boy made his appearance, with a 
‘ please to lend Ma your paper a few minutes, 
just to look at the ship news?’ Therequest was 
reluctantly granted, with something about the 
plague of paper borrowing and a determination 
to stop it. I was soon borne to a neighborin 
house. The good old woman, whose ‘husban 
was at sea, eagerly sought the ship news, but was 
disappointed in her search. * How negligent and 
careless these printers are, said she, ‘ not a word 
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Poland, and poetry, and fill their papers with ad- 
vertisements, and that is all they care about.’ 
Miss now took her turn. She sought the stories, 
the poetry, and marriages, which in half an hour 
were all devoured, with ‘the wonder that they 
put any thing else in the paper.’ An elderly lady 
now took me, who, adjusting her spectacles, sur- 
veyed me a little while, and declared me a ‘ ter- 
ribly uninteresting paper: hardly a column of 
deaths, and not more than fifteen or twenty mur- 
ders and accidents.’ In this way I passed through 
all hands of the family, and after being well 
soiled and somewhat torn, by the little ones, was 
sent home. For three whole days I had no rest, 
but was continually borrowed and abused. At 
the end of this period, I was supplanted by a 
new face, and was then discarded and thrown 
aside like all servants, when they have become 
useless. I was however, again resuscitated, and 
employed as a wrapper to some merchandize, 
and sent into the country. There, again I be- 
came an object of interest, went the rounds of 
the neighborhood, and was a “‘ nine days won- 
der.” [ am now quietly hanging up in a shattered 
condition in a farmer’s kitchen, from which I 
have written this brief memoir. I have seen 
much of the world, and have learned that man- 
kind are unreasonable and ungrateful, and that 
in a world of great variety of taste and wishes it 
is impossible to please all_—Salem Obs. 
Sn. canna 
PAY YOUR DEBTS. 
Surprising circumstance it is, 
Now at the present day, 
So many should a debt contract, 
And then forget to pay. 
Now I’m obliged to sweat and toil, 
And wear iny strength away. 
Fer those who when they get the work, 
Forget to bring the pay. 
What vain excuses men will plead 
A payment to delay, 
And many think that promises 
Will answer well for pay. 
Another says, hard times, hard tines, 
Don’t hurry me, [ pray, 
Not thinking that more hard the times, 
The more !{ want the pay. 
There others are, who should you dun, 
And dun til] you are grey, 
Would never pay acent, unless 
Compell’d by law to pay. 
He'll do as well without as T, 
Says one, and wait he may; 
The affluent cannot see my need, 
The poor think hard to pay. 


Some rather choose to put it off 
Until some future day, 

Then they forget they owe a cent, 
And so will never pay. 


Therefore from men of different sorts, 
And men of different way, 

The rch, the poor, the purchaser, 
*Tis hard to get my pay! 


For ounce let reason be your guide, 
Attend without delay, 

How can a poor mechanic live, 
Unless he gets his pay. 


Come thou and pass this new resolve, 
And to yourselves then say, 
Although { negligent have been, 
I now myself will pay. 





PAY YOUR DEBTS-~ANECDOTES OF THE AMPRICAN REVOLUTION, 


From Lilly's Anecdotes ox the 
volution. 


In Boston, early in the morning of A: 
two images of men, called effigies, e.g i 
hanging on the branch of an old elm, near the 
southern entrance of the city. One represented 
a stamp-officer. There was a creat Jack-Hoot 
also, out of which rose a kurned head which 
seemed to look around. The people collected in 
crowds from the city and country. About dusk 
the images were taken down, placed ona bier’ 
and carried about in solemn procession. The 
people followed, stamping and shouting, “ Liber. 
ty and property for ever—no stamps.” 

They passed through the town-house, down 
King street, into Kilby street, halted at the house 
of one Oliver, which they supposed to be meant 
for a stamp office, and demolished it from top to 
bottom; they carried off the wood, marched 
through the streets, with a tremendous noise, to 
the dwelling of Oliver himself; and there, hay- 
ing gone through the ceremony of chopping of 
that gentleman’s head, in effigy, broke in his 
windows in an instant. 

They then marched up Fort Hill, still follow- 
ing the two figures, jack-boot, horns and all. 
Here they kindled a bonfire with them, returned 
to Oliver’s house with clubs and staves, and de- 
stroyed every part of his gardens, fences and 
out-houses, in less time than the old gentleman 
would have taken to count them. Oliver did not 
tarry to count them, but left a few friends in his 
house, and fled with all possible speed. His 
friends offended the multitude, and they broke 
open the doors, and destroyed all the furniturein 
the lower story. Mr. Oliver gave notice the next 
day, that he had concluded not to serve as a 
stamp-officer. The people went to his house in 
the evening again, gave him three cheers of en- 
couragement, and left him without further da- 
mage to himself, his house, or his effigy. 

The peope had now another person to attend 
to. aving heard that Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson had written to England in favor ol 
the stamp duties, they visited his house in great 
numbers. As he assured them, however, thathe 
had written no such thing, they applauded him 
with shouts, kindled a bonfire, and went home. 
August 26th, the disorders began again. Some 
boys were playing round a fire in King street. 
The fireward coming to extinguish it, some one 
whispered him to keep back. The advice was 
followed by a few blows, and a few kicks, an 
he was soon persuaded to withdraw. a 

Meanwhile, a particular whistle was eee 
from several quarters, followed by ~¢ i 
* Sirrah! Sirrah!” A long train of pergons t o 
came up, disguised, and armed with clubs Ne 
bludgeons. ‘They proceeded to surroum Be 
house of one Paxton, harbor-master. or ei, 
it well to absent himself; but the crowd 10 ae 
him to a tavern, where he ersuaded ~ prt 
destroy his house. They proke open t 7 op- 
and house of Story, another crown gual > 
posite the court house; burned the files ee ie 
cords in the first, and destroyed the furn! 
the other. oP le 

They afterwards paid some attentions Fe rs 
same kind to Mr. Hallowell, collector of © 

we we nd carrie 
ties, drank up the wine in his cellar, @ 
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e hundred dollars of his money. They 
tod Mr. Hutchinson once more about ten 
visited Mr ; . ‘<3 
o'clock in the evening, and carried off his plate, 
nictures, furniture, clothing, manuscripts, and 
about 3000 dollars in cash. These things show 
that the mob was excessively violent. The more 
respectable men were less excited. Some of the 
ringleaders of these riots were imprisoned, 
though soon released. The governor offered re- 
wards for the discovery of others: a nightly 
watch was appointed, and, at a numerous town 
mecting, the selectmen of the town were desired 
to use every effort to prevent-these disorders for 
the future. 

To show how jealous the Boston people were 
of British soldiers, I will here tell you a story. 
During the winter before the Port Bill passed, 
the boys were in the habit of building hills of 
snow, and slidiag from them to the pond in the 
Common. The English troops beat down these 
hills, merely to provoke them. The boys com- 

lained of the injury, and set about repairing it. 
iin, when they returned from school, they 
found their snow hills beat down again. 

Several of the boys now waited upon the British 
captain, and informed him of the conduet of his 
soldiers; but he would have nothing to say to 
them; and the soldiers were more impudent than 
ever. At last they called a meeting of the larg- 
est boys, and sent them to General Gage, com- 
mander-in-chief. He asked why so many chil- 
dren had called upon him. ** We come, sir,” 
said the tallest boy, ‘to demand satisfaction.” 
“What!” said the general, “ have your fathers 
b en teaching you rebellion, and sent you to show 
it here.” 

“ Nobody sent us, sir,” answered the boy, while 
ls cheek reddened, and his eye flashed. “ We 
have hever injured nor insulted your troops; but 
they have trodden down our snow-hills, and bro- 
ken the ice on our skating ground. We com- 
plained, and they called us young rebels, and 
told us to help ourselves, if we could. We tola 
the captain of this, and he laughed at us. Yes- 
terday, our works were destroyed for a third 
time; and, sir, we will bear it no longer.” The 
general looked at them with admiration, and said 
to an officer at his side, “* The very children draw 
ina love of liberty with the air they breathe — 
You may go,my brave boys; and be assured, if 
ele trouble you again, they shall be pun- 
shed, 

. il tell youa story about these Green Moun- 
Wiatcas’ Which will enable you to understand 

my, ort of people they were. 
4€ captain of one of these companies captur- 


of som 





ed an Enolis : 
tim in English officer,a year or two after the 
». We are speaking of. The Englishman com- 


panes to the American captain, that these rifle- 
wm, cave the regulars a great deal of trouble. 
far . ba Said he, ‘at an English officer, as 
shoot him (Rie age his uniform plainly, and 
any thine ve es; they hardly condescend to kill 
7 -s less than a corporal,”’ 
aan = so better still,” said the American 
MG yeas cee ordered up two of his riflemen. 
fret’ cece in good order?” said he to the 
ner. He the? answered the Green Mountai- 
fifty paces en stuck a knife in a tree, about 
v asses distant, and ordered the man to split 
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his ball. He fired, and the ball was cut in two 
pieces on the edge of the knife. The other was 
ordered to shoot the ace of clubs out of a card; 
and he did so. The Englishman was amazed. 
These sharp-shooters had only been four weeks 
from their ploughs in Vermont. 

About this time, Congress took the necessary 
steps to keep peace with the Indian tribes. But 
they never employed them to fight against the 
English, though the English hired them to fight 
against the Americans. One objection that the 
Americans had to employing them was, that the 
Indian way of fighting was entirely too barbar- 
ous and cruel to be suffered among civilized 
people. 

Another was that they could not be depended 
on. They were greedy for wages, but so deceit- 
ful, that they could not be safely trusted. A story 
told of a sergeant, who travelled through the 
woods of New Hampshire, on his way to the 
American army, will show the character of the 
Indians. 

He had twelve men with him. Their route 
was far from any settlement; and they were 
obliged every night to encamp in the woods. 
The sergeant had seena good deal of the Indians, 
and understood them well. Early in the after- 
noon, one day as they were marching on, over 
bogs swamps and brooks, under the great maple 
trees, a body of Indians, more than their own 
number, rushed out upon a hill in front of them. 

They appeared to be pleased _at meeting with 
the sergeant and his men. They considered 
them, they said, as their best friends. For them- 
selves, they had taken up the hatchet for the 
Americans, and would scalp and strip those ras- 
cally English for them, like so many wild cats. 
** How do you do, pro?” (meaning brother,) said 
one; and “ How i ye do, pro?” said another; 
and so they went about, shaking hands with the 
sergeant and his twelve men. 

hey went off, at last; and the sergeant, hav- 
ing marched on a mile or two, halted his men, 
and addressed them. ‘“ My brave fellows,” said 
he, ‘* we must use all possible caution, or, before 
morning, we shall all of us be dead men. You 
are amazed; but, depend upon me, these Indians 
have tried to put our suspicion to sleep. You 
will see more of them by and by.” 

They concluded, finally, to adopt the following 
scheme for defence. They encamped for the 
night near a stream of water, which protected 
them from behind. A large oak was felled, and 
a brilliant fire kindled. Each man cut a log of 
wood about the size of his body, rolled it nicely 
up in his blanket, placed his hat on the end of it, 
and laid it before the fire, that the enemy might 
take it for a man. 


Thirteen logs were fitted out in this way, re- 
presenting the sergeant and his twelve men. 
They then placed themselves, with loaded guns, 
behind the fallen tree. By this time, it was dark; 
but the fire was kept burning till midnight. The 
sergeant knew, that if the savages ever came, 
they would come now. 
A tall Indian was seen, at length, through the 
climmering of the fire, which was getting low. 
1e moved cautiously towards them, skulking, as 
an Indian always does. He seemed to suspect, 
at first, that a guard might be watching; but 
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seeing none, he came forward more boldly, rest- 
ed on his toes, and was seen to move his finger, 
as he counted the thirteen men, sleeping, as he 
supposed, by the fire. 

e counted them again, and retired. Another 
came up, and did the same. Then the whole 
party, sixteen in number, came up, and glared 
silently at the logs, till they seemed to be satis- 
fied they were fast asleep. Presently they took 
aim, fired their whole number of guns upon the 
logs, yelled the horrid war-hoop, and rushed for- 
ward to murder and scalp their supposed vic- 
tims. The sergeant and his men were ready for 
them. They 
the Indians was left to tell the story of that night. 
The sergeant reached the army in safety. 


mene 
THE FALL OF JERICHO. 


Hark, hark ! *twas a sound, ’twas a Jow rolling sound, 
The scoffers to slay and the vile to confound ; 

Twas a low rolling sound, and fierce was the cry, 

As this warrant of death was winded on high. 





*T' was a low rolling sound, and the nations afar 
Rush’d furious and wild, to the scene of the war; 
E’en the youthful and aged, now deaf’ to alarms, 
Bore the tumult of rage and the phrenzy of arms 


Now Phebus arose in the azure serene, 

And his rosy tints cast o’er the picturesque scene; 
And Jericho’s walls were luminous and bright, 
As though they were clad in their roseate light. 


Compacted and firm bold Israel drew near, 

Unushaken by danger, undaunted by fear; 

For the war blast that blew was the Mighty One’s ire, 
At the breath of whose nostrils e’en nations expire, 


No panoply’d might, and no plume in the air, 
Bespoke the fell scene of destruction, despair ; 

And the war horse was caim, and the warrior came, 
And his visage was wild, as was vivid his flame. 


*T was fearful and still, not a sigh, not a groan, 
And the battle field seem’d as if silent, unknown; 
*T'was fearful and still, yet Joshua’s wild cry 
Bade the thunders of war re-echo the sky. 


’T was fearful and still, e’en the meteor’s wrath 
Ne’er cast such devastating woe in its path; 

Hark! then, a cry! ‘tis the’fierce shriek of the dying, 
Whilst fathers are raving and mothers are sighing. 


The pitchers were crash’d, and the bugle was shrill, 
And clear was the light that bearn’d on the hill; 
And loud was the shout of proud Israel to war, 
Whilst dread desolation roil’d on in her car. 


Yet Jericho stood till the Thunderer in might 
Should spread his dark mantle and wrap her in night; 
Thrice Israel shouts,—at the sound of her voice, 

Lo! Jericho fails—and the nations rejoice. 


There was a doom to her temples and holiest fires, 
To her altars and gods, to the graves of her sires ; 
And the dark gloomy spot where Jericho stood, 
Was smoking in ruins and bathed in her’blood. 


The might of her prowess will ever be low; 
Crush’d are her halberts, and unbent is her bow ; 
And her once famed heroes enwrapt in their gloom, 
Must ever abide the cold damp of the tomb. 


Now the rosy clad morn in her chariot of gold, 
No more to this land will her splendors unfold; 
: \. I 
For it’s the land of the vile, ’tis the curs’d of the Lord, 
And fierce was her woe—’iwas the might of his word. 


Hope, N. J ALMADIN. 


red upon them; and not one of 


THE FALL OF JERICHO—A GHOST STORY. 


From the Saturday Evening Post, 


A GHOST STORY. 


The following incident occurred . 
artist, while ‘yaveliiing not long si ee ca 
: >, £ since, throus 

Germany. He relates it as follows: . 
On my way to Vienna, I stopped for the nj ht 
at an hotel of a village near Gratz. The oot. 
age was filled with travelling carriages, and an 

was ordering the disposal of my bageaze, the 
landlord came to me’ and politely told me that it 
.was not in his power to accommodate me—that 
an unusual number of travellers had taken yp 
their abode there for the night, and that there 
was not a bed in the village that was not pre- 
engaged. My horses had travelled far during 
the day, and | was myself so much fatigued that 
I would willingly have put up with indifferent 
accommodations; but he assured me that he had 
already given up his own chamber. “If, how. 
ever,’ said he, “you are willing to continue 
your journey two miles further, I can insure you 
a comfortable bed at old Margarette’s. Your 
horses can remain here, and I can give you a 
supper; for although dame Margarette passes 
for a witch, I doubt whether she would provide 
you with a supper for a gentleman. 

I thanked my host, and having made a hearty 
meal, and hired a horse for the night, packed the 
necessary articles of my wardrobe in a portman- 
teau, and set off for the old woman’s. cottage.— 
I followed my landlord’s directions, and entered 
the wood at my right. It was already twilight, 
and as I advanced into the depths of the woods, 
darkness soon overtook me. 1 rode ona mile 
or two without seeing any signs of a habitation.— 
At length I perceived at a distance the cutline 
of an old grey house, and quickening the prce of 
my horse, rode him under the shelter of an out- 
building, and tied him there for the night. 

J then walked towards the house. ‘There was 
neither sound nor light from within. 1 knocke:! 
at the door, and, finding no one answered, yen- 
tured to open it, and entered. The door of the 
inner room stood partly open, and I perceived a 
faint glimmering light upon the walls, as if !rom 
embers on the hearth. I repeated my knock at 
the inner door. *‘ Come in,” was the only attend- 
ance | received. I entered and found an old 
woman seated close to the fire, rocking back- 
wards and forwards, with her arms crossed upol 
her knees. She was haggard and grey, and by 
the light of the coals her countenance bore 
marks of dejection; but there was 4 pilercil:, 
unquiet expression in her dark eye, bay 
brought back forcibly my landlord’s allusions : 
her powers of necromancy. She glanced ibe 
as [ entered; and, with a Gisappaiptes air, point 
ed me to a seat on the other side of the fire, oh 
resumed her posture and rocking motion, vn 
out making any inquiries as to the nature ° vine 
intrusion. I excused myself, however; * 
her that the landlord of the hotel had informné 
me that she could accommodate me with a ne 
and being much fatigued, should be glad to ¥ 
tire immediately. She got up, lighted act’: 
and sitting it upon the table, ointed toa al 
venison and hard biscuit, which were a 
prepared at the side of the table, on which ¥" 

Mw ve. wa 
the remains of her own meal of porrids nat 





not a little surprised at this apparent pre 
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oe an additional person, and declining to 
inn for turned tb her and asked if she had 
expected a stranger? She answered rather un- 
iecidedly “ No;” and taking up the candle, led 
me up stairs to a little chamber, in the back part 
of the house; she then closed the shutters, and 
telling me to fasten my door, left me. 

| amnot a superstitious man, neither amI a 
man of weak nerves, but I did not feel quite 
comfortable in my new abode. I knew that the 
forests in Germany are frequently infested with 
robbers, and the old woman's unconcerr. at my 


arrival.and caution to lock my door, and the sup- 
we apparently intended for younger teeth than 
her's, made me fear that the house might at least 
be the resort of some freebooter. My room was 
not more than five feet by eight in rise, without 
closet or chimney place ; so having fastened the 
door and looked under my bed I undressed, and 
musing upon my singular situation, soon fell into 
asound sleep. I wasawaked about midnight by 
asensation, as if a cold hand was passing slowly 
over my face. 1 was alarmed at first; but as 
soon as | was thoroughly awake, ascribed it to 
nervous excitement, and altering my position, 
soon fellasleep again. I was awakened and dis- 
tinctly felt a human hand, cold and clammy, pass 
lingeringly over my face. I started from my bed, 
felt underneath and stretching out my hands 
which touched the walls on each side, walked 
the whole length of the room. Nothing palpable 
could have evaded my .search, but 1 could feel 
nothing. I sat still and listened, but heard only 
the ticking of my watch at the head of my bed. 
At length, satisfied that there could be nothing 
in the room, | again laid down, but I was too 
much excited to sleep. I held my hand above 
my face, determined to seize it if 1t approached 
meagain. I had not been many minutes in this 
position when it touched my open palm, and was 
Withdrawn. I cold sweat ert rom my fore- 
head. 1 drew the bed-clothes over my head, and 
laid shuddering with horror. As soon as I 
udged it to be nearly morning, I got up, groped 
for my clothes, and dressing myself as well 
HS my trembling hands would permit. My 





























t coor | found fastened as I Jeft it. I unlocked it, 
: Found my way down stairs, and opened the door 
: oi the room. I was surprised at seeing the old 
: vornan rocking herself in the same position as I 
n pad seen her in the night before. 

y . hope you slept well?” said she, without 
€ Booking up. 

g “I did not,” I replied. 

th Pe reat disturbed you,” said she. 

to * had a strange vision,” ied; ‘* perh: 

ne JX Can explain the harm ae 
it § BAR... related the circumstances. She said 
nd thing § but ighting a candle, went up into my 
h Sed Te I followe i her, and as soon as she en- 
MY Titi OY the light of the candie that the 
ne st th ¢ 0: @ window which I had not before seen 
a at do ead of my bed, were partly open. She 
e pointe) nee light, and opening the shutters, 
‘* Te... 0 * man laying upon the shed, which 
dle, 48 on a level with my window : 

of a ° 
th expecta poor drunken brother,” said she; 
ere He did not pn 1ome last evening, but findin 
was bifered you his’ gave him i Fog the night, an 
313° Supper and bed. He probably 


GHOST STORY-——PARODY-——-ALBAN GROVE. 
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returned late, and knowing that he was intoxi- 
cated, tried to get into his window without dis- 
turbing me.” 

[ helped the poor woman to drag the bugbear 
into the bed, and paying for my lodgings, re- 
turned to the hotel for my brealxfast. 

Boston. I. Fy 

—_—_—_~<p—————— 


PARODY. 


It must be so, my friend, thou reasonest well ; 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after something good to eat? 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
At empty vacuums? Why shrinks the stomach 
Up like a purse and startles at starvation ? 
rts the deficiency that gnaws within us; 
*Tis hunger’s self that bids us go to dinner, 
And intimates an appetite to man. 
Appetite! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Thro’ what variety of untried dishes, 
Thro’ what new soups and sauces must we pass? 
The wide, th’ unbounded table lays before me; 
But napkins, plates, and platters rest upon it. 
Here will I hold, if there’s a thing called hunger, 
And that there is my bowels cry aloud 
With ali their might; they must be cured by victuals, 
And that which cures them must fill up the stomach. 
But when or where? ‘This world was made for eating, 
I’m weary of starvation: this must end it. 
(Laying his hands on his knife and fork.) 
Thus am I doubly arm’d, my knife, my fork, 
Cold ham and pigeon pie are both before me. 
‘This in a moment relishes my mouth ; 
While this informs me [ shall never starve. 
The mouth secure of such repasts doth smile 
At the roast turkey, and defies the pig; 
My sides shall fall away, my teeth themselves 
Grow dull with use, and beef ferment with age: 
But thou shall flourish my immortal taste 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of tables and the crush of plates. 
re 
ALBAN GROVE. 


When silence telis the close of day, 

And sinks to rest the sun, 

To yon sweet bower of flowers gay, 

Loved Alban grove, to thee I'l] stray, 
When cares of day are done. 


When from the azure vault of heaven, 
The star of love looks bright, 
On love lorn swains who meet at ev’n, 
Create of this sweet spot a heaven, 

A paradise of night. 


And fairy forms in pleasure rove, 

Where moonlight lovers meet, 

While songsters warble in the grove, 

Reveal their tender tales of love, 
And plighted vows repeat. 


Adorning still this lovely place, 

Far from all noise and strife, 

Fair beauty lends a charming grace, 

And ever with a smiling face, 
Gives to each scene new life. 


And her I loved, first her we met, 

Oft in these bowers we'd stray, 

Those happy hours il ne’er forget, 

But memory keeps them brightly yet, 
Tho’ years have passed away. 


When those first vows of love were made, 
Ah! little thought we then, 
As seated in the flowery glade, 
Beneath the groves embalming shade, 
We ne'er should meet again. 


Thus will the charms of life depart, 
Brief, transient as a day, 
‘Too soon we feel the cruel smart, 
Ere we can press them to our heart, 
They fade and die away. B. 
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ANECDOTES OF WOMEN. 
CONDUCT ON THE SCAFFOLD. 


The behaviour of the Princess Monaco, one of 
the many victimsof the French revolution, on 
the morning of her execution, will be long re- 
membered for its eccentricity and heroism. A- 
bout an hour before the fatal summons came, af- 
ter having vainly endeavored to procure a pair 
of scissors, she broke one of the panes of the win- 
dow that was in her room, and with a fragment 
of the glass sawed off her hair, which she deliver- 
ed to a confidential friend, to be kept for her 
children; she then took a i of rouge and with 
the utmost deliberation applied some of it to each 
of her cheeks, assigning as a reason for this ex- 
traordinary conduct that if she should happen to 
have a moment of weakness, the populace, at 
least, should not have the gratification of seeing 
it. The celebrated Madam Roland’s conduct, 
under the same circumstances, evinces perhaps 
a still stronger instance of greatness of mind in 
afemale. Shewascarried tothe placeofexecu- 
tion in company with one manonly, whoseemed by 
no means reconciled to his fate; buton thecontrary 
showed symptoms of the most violent terror ; 
when arrived at the scaffold, Madam Roland beg- 
ged that he would ascend it the first, as she 
was well convinced that he hadnot sufficient 
courage to witness her execution. ‘ Besides sir,’ 
added she, ‘you certainly have too much good 
breeding to refuse the last request of a lady.’ 


SISTERLY AFFECTION. 


Some years ago, an Indian female, who had an 
only brother confined for debt at Bopal, enlisted 
as acommon soldier, and exposed her person to all 
the danger and difficulties of a military life, for 
the generous purpose of raising money sufficient 
to procure his liberation. She entered into Scin- 
dia’s army, where she served for two or three 
years without theslightest imputation on her char- 
acter, or.a doubt as to her sex;—when the secret 
was at length known, it produced but increased 
respect and attention from her comrades, and 
not a single individual presumed to utter a word 
that mi iit insult her delicacy, or hurt her feel- 
ings.—When Scindia learned the affectionate 
cause which caused her to embrace the Military 
profession, he ordered her discharge to be made 
out, and furnished her with a letier tothe Nabob 
of Bopal, warmly recommending both herself and 
her brother to his favorable notice and protection. 


PATRIOT MOTHER. 


In the revolution of South America, the females 
of Caraccas took a considerable share, by their 
influence over their husbands andchildren. One 
of these, Madame Montilla, a lady of noble fami- 
ly, had three sons in the army: the eldest retired 
to North America, indisgust at the conduct of 
Miranda, who he foresaw would be the ruin of 
his country. The second son, Pablo, was induc- 
ed by the arts ofa step-brother to desert over to 
Monteverde. When on his way to Caraccas, the 
mother was so incensed at his conduct, that in 
a formal manner, she disinherited him. 

After Monteverde had got possession of Ca- 
raccas,he waited upon her, and expostulated with 
her on what he called the rash steps, she had ta- 
ken; hinting, that ifshe would alter her will, and re- 





ANECDOTES OF WOMEN-——QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 


voke her sentiments against Pablo 
Thomas, who was then in : Terman aaa 
in Laguira, should be released. Indignaitt a 
such a proposal she exclaimed, with al] the rid 
and firmness of a Roman matron: “] Lory in wh t 
I have done; and while my son Pablo may > 
scend to the ee with the curses of his mnie 
on his head, I shall exult in my son Thomas Gs. 
piring in chains; a martyr to liberty and his coun. 
try, rather than he should have his treedom on 
such dishonourable conditions.” The general de- 
wasn in oo at seme eyed of female pa- 
riotism, and was compelled 7 
he could not punish. wis gael 


A SPARTAN MOTHER. 


When Agis, the King of Sparta, had bee 
to death, Amphares, who bat treacherously e 
trayed him, leaving the prison after the execv- 
tion, met Agesistrate, the mother of Agis. On 
the afflicted woman throwing herself at his fect 
he assured her she need not fear any further vie 
olence would be offered to her son; and said, if 
she wished, she might goin and see him. Ages- 
istrate begged that her mother, Archidama, then 
very old, might also be admitted; to which Am- 
phares consented; but no sooner had they enter- 
ed the prison, than Archidama was taken to the 
room where Agis had suffered, and she also was 
put to death. Agesistrate was then admitted; 
and when she beheld her son’s body stretched 
on the ground, and her mother suspended by the 
neck in the same room, she stood appalled at the 
horrid spectacle; but recovering, she assisted the 
soldiers to take down the body, and then cover- 
ing it decently, laid it by that of her son. She 
embraced him, and kissed his cheeks, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh my son! it is thy too great mercy and 
goodness which has brought thee and us to thisun- 
timely end.—Amphares, who stood watching be- 
hind the door, rushed in hastily, and with a furious 
tone and countenance, said, ‘Since you approve 
so well of your son’s actions, it is fit you shoul 

partake in his reward.’ She then rising up, offer- 
ed herself to the fate which her merciless perse- 
cutors had doomed her, only exclaiming, “! prey 
the gods that all this may redound for the good 
of Sparta.’’ After this,she submitted to death with 
a composure and firmness that drew tears from 


the executioner. 
—>—— 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


What is the chief end of man? Impression. 
La is the chief oe of wornan / lirtation. 
‘ho made you? ‘The tailor. 

What is a heart? A trite mineral used for barter. 
What is matrimony? A game for money. fycult 
What is pleasure? The art of fatiguing all the facu! 

at once. 
What is dinner? 
What is Junch? 
What is beauty ? 
fined by “ style.” 
What is nature ? 
educated. 
What is truth? 
known. a 
What is religion? Etiquette. 
What is atmosphere? A compoun 
lent. ; ital 
What is music? A concord and two di 
Who exist? Those who are here to-day. cieadan, 
Who are dead? Those who went away yes 
Who are remembered? God only knows: 


A tete-a-tete with interruptions. 
An operation to appease ares 
The result of education—bette 


ui 
The vulgar defect common to the 


A traditionary fable—qualities ™ 
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B that will soar towards the prize on which the 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 


Written for the Casket. 
JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 
Whence came that fierce zeal that is glowing, _ 
That would call down the flame from abeve? 
Proud sp.rits their missiles are throwing Zinate 
Ah! where is the banner of love? 
There are songs that break forth at its beaming, 
As of warblers, when dawning:1s bright; 
And hark! lo, the night bird is screaling, 
” Ag he flies from the banner of light. ’ 
Hurl it not where the trampler hath found it: 
Serene to the breeze be it given; 
Unfarl, then,—unfurl ail the bunner - 
Every fold! ——’tis the banner of Heaven! 
S. AL Waring. 


It has been observed, that mankind have ge~ 


nerally most lauded those who have most injured 
them. The conqueror, for instance;.the mere 
destroyer, whose loftiest ambition was, to ag- 
srandize himself at the expense of humanity and 
honour, has been satiated with ill deserved flat- 
tery. The greater part of this was, indeed, the 
the venal offering of self interest; the servility 
aid to power; but much: of. it was sincere. 
Why is this? Can the mere infliction of death; 
the wide-spread ruin; the march of desolation, 
inspire any rapture, any admiration in the hu- 
man breast? Degraded, vile indeed would be 
the nature of man,if he could. But it is the 
majestic qualities developed by the hero; the 
courage, that will not shrink; the eagle spirit, 


eagle eye is fixed; the energetic will, to which 
the head and front of obstacles but gives in- 
crease; the skilful planning; the cool, bold, and 
able conduct, crowning, with success, and affix- 
ing the seal of intellect. Itis this that we ad- 
mire; this, the poetry of battle. Strip the hero 
of those qualities that address themselves so 
powerfully to our imaginations, and he would 
sink into the ruthless, heartless homicide. It is 
his which makes the difference between Alex- 
auder and the bold robber of the Arab desert; 
and itis a real difference, admitting that both 
were equally selfish—equaily ready to sacrifice 
bthers for the gratification of their own ruling 
besires, The sources of their excitement were 
diferent; their stimulants to effort were differ- 
pot. If their actions, in many instances, assimi- 
ated, as the motives and the aims were different, 
ie qualities developed were different; and there- 
ore, little as we may approve of the conquests 
I the Macedonian warrior, we cannot view 
en with the same feelings that we do the plun- 
er ol caravans and the murder of travellers. 
lere is a real distinction, however some mo- 
ists may undertake to confound them. 
But the splendid qualities of the hero often 
‘ude us. Itis noeasy matter to abstract the 
Naiuies from actions, and confine our admira- 
puto them. They, are toe closely. linked, and 
= ar almost as-inseparable as cause and ef- 
Ct In just such a degree, therefore, as noble 
‘Puses are displayed, are we secretly inclined 
“xtenuate, excuse, and admire the actions we 
we abstractedly condemn. This has been 
‘Source of much error and of much crime. 
me Welngs and generous emotions some- 
a — with deep guilt, in real life, and of- 
By. nected in story, by the licencious hand 
‘principled genius, have imparted a charm 
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The golden surface caught the eager eye, and 
the substance was seizd upon before its pro- 
perties were examined. The want of discrimi- 
nation has caused the unfortunate imitation. 
Let it not be forgotten, that actions are to be 
judged of by their effects, and not by the quali- 
ties which may be disclosed in their perform- 
ance ;—the merit or demerit of the actor, by the 
effects he intended, or must have foreseen. With 
these rules in view, we will rarely err in our es- 
timate of conduct or character. 

There are men, whose course has been like 
that of a noiseless, half-hid stream, to which the 
weary man resorts, and blesses for its cool, re- 
freshing waters; the more prized, because un- 
obtruded on his view; whose influence has been 
like the steady, gentle rain on a parched land; 
whose hands have made the desert places of the 
earth rejoice—the valleys laugh and sing with 
the abundance of the harvest; whese footsteps 
may be traced in the increase of prosperity; 
whose presence shed the light of knowledge up- 
on the benighted mind, and applied the balm of 
consolation to the desolate heart. Most of these 
men have passed away, known only within the 
sphere of their philanthropic labours. Their 
ambition was to be useful; not to be distinguish- 
ed. ‘They mingled not in the crowd; they stood 
not on the high places of the earth; their round 
of active duty was-not preceded by the sound of 
the trumpet; they had their reward in the bles- 
sing of success, and the benedictions of the 
grateful heart. They sought noother. But the 
world has not:been able to do-justice to itself, by 
setting up before its myriads, the landmarks of 
a good example; by sending abroad, for study 
and imitation, the practical comment on the true 
principle of virtue, the practical illustration of 
the great-end of man’s creation,—te do good—to 
prevent and correct evil. It would: have been 
well, therefore, if, when they had been summon- 
ed to the reward of a well spent. life, in a better 
world, the hand of genius had drawn-their ex- 
ample from the obscurity in which their lives 
were passed. Here were heroes worthy of the 
sweetest strains of the poet’s lyre; whose laurel 
wreath was wet with the dews of mercy, tender- 
ness, compassion; not stained with the: blood of 
the hapless foe. Imbued with the salutary feel- 
ing derived from reflection upon their deeds of. 
noiseless benefaction, the mind of youthful-ar- 
dour and romance, ready to cling to evil:-or. to 
good, as imagination may direct, will turn. with 
disgust from the polluted pages of ** guilty love” 
and its deceptive * beauty,’—a beauty, which 
he who stained his pages with the term, did- not 
believe in,—to the contemplation of that exalted 
charity, that pure, expansive feeling, which will 
not be controlled by given limits, by sector coun- 
try; but embraces, in the arms. of its benevo- 
lence, the whole suffering race of man, | 
It is most pleasing to find biegraphy singlin 
out such characters as these for its subjects, an 
we wish it all success in this, its worthiest 
labour; esteeming it one-of the best teachers of 
morality, if not the very, best; for example is 
combined with precept ; unprovement flows from 
reflection; we make our own applications, and 
the gratifying consciousness arises, that it is our 
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and reproof that does not offend our pride; we 
rejoice to find it employed on such a es as 
the “ Memoirs of John Frederick Oberlin,” a 
work lately published, and worthy of general at- 
tention. 

Ogervin was born at Strasburgh, in the year 
1740. He was at first inclined to a military life; 
but, upon maturer reflection, he entered the the- 
ological class of the University at Strasburg, and 
was ordained a minister. He did not undertake 
a parochial charge, and served as a tutor, in the 
family of an eminent surgeon, for the space of 
seven years. In 1766, he accepted the situation 
of chaplain ina French regiment. While oc- 
cupied with the requisite studies, the condition 
of the people of the Bau de la Roche was de- 
scribed to him, by one who had visited them. 
Moved by the description, Oberlin applied for 
the curacy. There was no competition; and he 
resigned his military appointment, and entered 
on his residence at Waldbach, the central vil- 
lage, in March, 1767. 

Some idea of the place and people of his charge, 
may be gathered from the following description. 
** Steinthal, or the Bau de la Roche, is a small 
Canton, hidden in the mountains of the German 
boundary of France. It belonged to the pro- 
vince of Alsace, which was ceded to Louis XIV. 
in 1648, and divided into the departments of 
Upper and Lower Rhine. La Roche lies in the 
latter, within a day’s journey of Strasburg. Its 
area contains about nine thousand acres of land, 
constituting two parishes; the Rothan settlement 
furming one, and the hamlets of Fondai, Bel- 
mont, Waldbach, Beliefosse, and Zolbach, the 
other. Waldbach, the central village, and the 
seat of the parsonage, stands on the acclivity of 
the Champ de Fue, a mountain which rises three 
thousand six hundred feet above the sea, and is 
supposed to be of volcanic origin. The tempe- 
rature and fertility of the district greatly vary. 
In the higher parts the climate is said to be Rus- 
sian; while the valleys enjoy the soft warmth of 
a Genevan sky. In the bleak exposures, the 
snow, in many years, remains from September 
to June. The prevalent religion is the Lutheran, 
the toleration of which was guaranteed to the 
inhabitants, on their union with France, Owing 
to its inaccessible site, (having only a foot path 
leading to the German highway,) the barrenness 
of the soil, and the ignorance of the population, 
consisting of not more than seventy or eighty 
families, this district was well nigh forgotten. It 
furnished no attraction to draw the traveller 
from his course, or to invite the visits of traders. 
Its spiritual guardians, the Lutheran Consistory 
of Strasburg, seem to have assigned it as a place 
of retirement for their superannuated curates, 
who contributed nothing to the moral or civil 
advancement of theircharge. The result of this 
disastrous combination was, that in 1750, the 
people were on the confines of primitive barbar- 
ism. Cut off, in their mountain seclusion, from 
intercourse with the moving world, they gradu- 
ally lost the natural incentives to labour, and 

ve way to fheir constitutional inactivity. Their 
elds lay fallow, or scarcely repaid the tillage, 
because the cultivators were ignorant of the 
virtues of manure. They lived in wretched ho- 
vels out out of the rocks, or dug into the sides 
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only food.” i 
Stouber, Oberlin’s predecessor, when }; e t 
tered upon the duties of his cure, enquired of 
the inhabitants the manner in which their chil . 
dren were educated. He was conducted ies Ms 
miserable hut, the principal school. A numbe 
of children were “ crowded together without sass tt 
occupation, and in so wild and noisy a state, that : 
it was with some difficulty he could gain a reply bf 
to his enquiries for the master. : ai 3 
se, ‘ There he is,’ said one of them, as soon as e 
silence could be obtained, pointing to a withered es 
old man, who lay on a little bed, in one corner . 
or apartment. ht 
** Are you the schoolmaster, my ¢ iend?’ p: 
enquired Stouber. Ja: 5 et bi 
“< Ves, sir.’ thi 
*** And what do you teach the children” = 
“* Nothing, sir.’ - 
*** Nothing! how is that?’ the 
“** Because,’ replied the old man, with charac- , 
teristic simplicity, ‘ I know nothing myself,’ re 
wand hy, then, were you instituted schoolmaster” ni 
“*Why, sir, 1 had been taking care of the i 
Waldbach pigs for a great number of years, and wd 
when I got too old and infirm for that employ- = : 
ment, they sent me here, to take care of the fr 
children.’ ” a 
Stouber introduced a reformation; provided he 
suitable teachers anda sufficient building; opened pre 
a Sunday and an evening school for adults; and soil. 
laboured assiduously for the benefit of his peo- F tee 
le, until he accepted a call toa church in Stras- aa 


urg, when he prevailed upon Oberlin to become cant 
his successor. 





_ In this rude place, surrounded by a poor and =a 
ignorant population, did Oberlin, a young man burg 
of twenty-seven, possessed of talents and the orody 
refinements of education, settle down upon a and 
scanty curacy, and nobly resolve, “ when he en- fortns 
tered on his cure, to employ all the attainments in jects, 
science, philosophy, nat religion, which he had ay 
brought with him from Strasburg, to the im- compl 
provement of the parish, and the benefit of his the me 
parishioners.” He entered upon his labours with ed wit 
commendable earnestness. He suggested plans in plac 
of agricultural improvement; combatted inve- and th 
terate prejudices; exposed himself to personal of rur; 


injury in his zeal; and, by way of setting an ex- Hoy 
ample, shouldered his pickaxe, and went to wor static » 















himself, when he discovered that arguments were who co 
thrown away upon ignorance and obtuseness- Work 1) 
* All the roads belonging to the Bau de la Ober 
Roche were impassable during the greater patt duties 
of the year, and the only ates * of communica houses 
tion from the greater part of the parish with the there 





neighbouring towns, was by stepping-stones ove! 
the Brache, a stream which, having its source in 
the mountains, fall into the Ill, before it reac bes 
Strasburg. It was thirty feet wide at tect” 
ing place ;” but in winter, the way was 20% 
the river’s bed. Thus shut up within their wa 
little section of country, they had no inducem® 
to raise more than they needed for their ow 
consumption. They had resigned themselves 

an indolent contentment, with a miserable yess 
sistence, and were destitute of some of the B 

cessary instruments of agriculture. 
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Oberlin called the peasants together, and pro- 


A9S 


| purposes, He exerted every means of improve- 


nosed to them that they should proceed to blast | ment which united piety and talent could sug- 


the rocks, and obtain stone to construct a wall 
of a mile and a. half in length, along the banks 


of the Brache, for the support of a river road, 


which was to terminate in a bridge thrown across 
it, at Roshau. 


explained, 


his servant set out to begin the work. ‘The pea- 
sants desisted from their opposition, and followed 


him. The road was commenced. A spirit of 


industry was kindled, andspread. Oberlin pro- 


cured additional implements from Strasburg, 


through the medium of his friends; and, in a few 
months, the inhabitants of the Bau de la Roche 


could travel to Strasburg over a fine road and 


the neat Pont.de Charite.” 


The industry of Oberlin was as great as his 


yarieus Inovations were beneficial. He sent 


the most ingenious of the boys to Strasburg, to 
acquire trades; and they returned to instruct 
the peasantry, who were utterly destitute of 


mechanical information. He improved their 
agriculture; shewed them how to manage their 
fields, and the planting and grafting of fruit 


trees; instructed them in the fermentation of 


manure, and the conversion of vegetable sub- 
stanees into compost for their thin and exhausted 
soil. He had obtained a knowledge of botany, 
during his residence in the surgeon’s family, as 
chaplain, and he now turned it to a good ac- 
count: he gave public and private instruction ; 
le formed the most intelligent farmers into an 
agricultural society ,connected with one at Stras- 
burg; he established prizes for competition in 
produce and cattle; circulated books of plain 
and practical knowledge, and lectured, once a 
lortught, on tillage, grazing, and similar sub- 
jects. 

“The very face of the country underwent a 
complete change ; for the cottages, hitherto for 
the most part bare and desolate, were surround- 
ed with neat little orchards and gardens; and, 
place of indigence and misery, the villages 
aud their inhabitants gradually assumed an air 
o! rural happiness.” 

_ iow beautiful is this picture! and how ec- 
‘talle must have been the feelings of the man, 
vs could look round him and say, “ This is my 
an, 
, Joerlin was equally attentive to the regular 
duties of his clerical office. He built school 
— with his own funds, and in a few years, 
ae, - one ineach village. He instituted the 
ote hol ; he divided the pupils according 
called baba is and appointed nurses, whom he 
“ye Conductrices, and paid out of his own 
” ket, He took particular care that all the 
ieee should receive early and sound reli- 
be mincterer en: With judicious perseverance, 
lished yi with every otherstudy. He estab- 
and a bool se circ ulating library for the young, 
Suathemane 7 for the elder. He procured 
distributed lca and philosophical apparatus, and 
wited Le prizes to teachers and scholars. He 
““ is people into societies for devotional 


The peasants were amazed ;— 
thought it altogether impracticable ;—talked of 
difficulties, and made excuses. Oberlin reason- 
ed and exclaimed without effect. At length he 
“ Let those who see the importance 
of all this come and work with me!” and he and 


gest to a mind industrious, eager, and full of re- 
sources. He explained, simplified, elucidated. 
He descended to the level of the common under- 
standing, and his familiar discourses were intel- 
ligible to the least informed of his hearers. Such 
was his christian charity, that Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists gathered round his 
communion table. He gave heed to their scru- 
ples, and provided wafers, and bread, leayened 
and unleavened. He did his utmost to diéfuse 
throughout his parish the same liberal feelings 
by which he himself was animated, and, in a 
great degree succeeded. A much better livin 
was once offered to him. “ No,’ said he, “ 
have been ten years learning every head in my 
parish, and obtaining an inventory of their me- 
ral, intellectual, and domestic wants; I have 
laid my plan; [ must have ten years to carry it 
into execution, and the ten following to correct 
their faults and vices.” 

The storm of the revolution reached this se- 

uestered spot; the churches were closed, and 
Oberlin deprived of his small stipend. It was a 
bare subsistence; and he would never accept 
fees for his parochial duties. He kept his post, 
however, and supported himself by the labour of 
his hands, and the education of a few private 
pupils, the sons of distinguished foreigners. He 
was frugal, and could bestow part of his earn- 
ings for the relief of the indigent of his flock. 
When the churches were re-opened, he told his 
parishioners that he was willing, from_thence- 
forth, toserve them without any stated salary. 
He said they all knew the way to the parsonage, 
and each man might bring mis snare, to wnat 
; amount, and at whatever time he pleased; and 
if nothing was brought, he should only attribute 
it to the want of ability. Inthe ferment of the 
revolution Oberlin was permitted to “ continue 
his work of benevolence and instruction unmo- 
lested, even while his brother, the professor, was 
inprison. His house becamea retreat for many, 
of different persuasions, and of distinguished 
rank, from Strasburg and its environs, whom 
he received cordially, without regarding the dan- 
ger to which he exposed himself.” 

Oberlin was a republican; friendly to the 
progress of free principles. His hopes of the 
issue of the revolution were warm and high; 
they had their origin in his love of the humaa 
race; his enthusiastic desire of furthering the 
public good. His eldest son, Frederick, entered 
the revolutionary army as a volunteer, and was 
one of the first who were killed. Oberlin sub- 
mitted to the dispensation of Providence with a 
christian’s fortitude. Fearing that the depre- 
ciation of assignats, as it must be considered a 
breach of the public faith, ‘ would bring a curse 
upon France, and diminish the confidence which 
the people ought to have in their government,” 
he endeavoured to remedy the evil inthe Baude 
la Reche, and every year he publicly offered 
articles of use and value, in exchange for the 
assignats which had been circulated there. One 
who resided in Waldbach during a violent pe- 
riod of the revolution, says, that he once saw 
‘‘a chief actor of the revolution in Oberlin’s 
house, and that he seemed, in that atmosphere, 
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to have lost his sanguinary disposition, and to 
have exchanged the fierceness of the tiger for 
the gentleness of the lamb.” Such was the in- 
fluence of a good and unobtrusive example, even 
upon one whose hands were red with the blood 
of the innocent. 

A gold medal was voted to Oberlin, in 1818, by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Paris, for his 
promotion of the science in the Bau; and Louis 
XVIII. gave him the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour. The distinctions came upon a hum- 
bletvian. “ The king,” said he, “has had the 
cg send me this decoration; but what 

ave I done to merit it? Who, in my situation, 
would not have acted as I have done, and per- 
haps better still ?” 

n his disposition, his manners, his habits, his 
preaching, Oberlin was the very model of a dig- 
nified and pious divine. No ostentation; no 
sanctimonious pretension ; no sectarian bigotry, 
marked -his conduct, or diminished ‘his- uséful- 
ness. He “let his light shine before men, that 
they might see his good -works,” and he faith- 
fully strove to lift up their hearts, and taught 
them to “ glorify their Father,who.is in heaven.” 
His life of utility to body and soul, was prolong- 
ed to the age of eighty-six. He died on the first 
of June, 1826. 

As he was beloved while living, so he was la- 
mented in death. Differing sects united in their 
last respects to this venerable disciple of their 
common Master ; this zealous champion of the 
cross ; this benefactor of the whole of human- 
kind. The funeral procession extended from 
the parsonage to the Foudai church, a distance 
of two miles. The children of the different 
echeels followed the remains of their “ cher Pa- 
pa,’ chaunting sacred hymns. “ The burying 
ground was surrounded by Roman Catholic wo- 
men, all dressed in mourning, and kneeling in 
silent prayer.” Many distinguished individuals 
were present on the occasion; and several Ro- 
man Catholic priests, dressed in their canoni- 
cals, took their seats among the members of the 
Consistory, and evidently participated in the 
general grief.” 

Such was Oberlin, a true christian philanthro- 
pist. His example is full of instruction. It 
shews the man of good intentions what may be 
done, if he will only resolve with firmness, and 
put his shoulder to the wheel. It tells him not 
to be discouraged at rising difficulties; not to 
waver or faint by the way; for the work is ne- 
cessary, and great is the reward. It shews the 
beauty and the value of beneficence—of the 
culture and the exercise of the kindly affections. 
It shews the certain effect—the final triumph, of 
determined perseverance in a good cause. It 
shews what a single arm may do in the great 
work of moral reformation; what a single indi- 
vidual may accomplish, who puts his whole soul 
into the balance of love. How he may excite 

the spirit of improvement; how he may spur on 
the flagging energies of the multitude; how he 
may open their eyes and expand their minds to 
the comprehension of their own real advantage ; 
how he may cause their very failings to conspire 
to their benefit; how he may “rear the tender 
thought,” raise the grovelling mind, humbly imi- 


preserves him in his providence, and rea 

effect of his labours, and the benefits h ‘ se 
wrought, in the truly glorious spectacle of peo- 
ple improving in the arts of life, and living jp 


round, and drinking from the pure founts of in. 
telligence and virtuous precept; the parents 
kneeling at the same altars, and beginning to 
feel and act as if they were immortal and 
responsible beings:—those who once lived jp 
wretchedness, the victims of idleness and vice 
now persevering with diligence in their yooa. 
tion, and eating the bread of industry with grate- 
ful hearts; the weak imbibing a portion of his 
strength; the despondent taking courage fro 
his example ; the obdurate melted by his kind 
ness; the whole advancing in the scale of ciy; 
lization, intelligence, and virtue. Surely this ig 
an achievement worthy of the largest capacity 
this is a conquest over ignorance, indolence, and 
the despotism’ of habit, worthy of the proudest 
spirit that builds its eyry in the clouds of the 
Alpine summit! 

from this meagre sketch, some idea may be 
formed of the nature of the work to which thé 
reader’s attention has been directed. The aim 
of the writer will be answered, if any one is in 
duced to take up the volume, and to give to i 
perusal a portion of that leisure time which fev 
occupations altogether deny ; which noman neet 
be without, who will take the trouble to obtain 
which many of us possess without being con 
scious of it, and waste in lounging and listless 
ness ; which as many possess, and waste in read 
ings about as profitable. The time occupied 1 
the study of the life of Oberlin will be lost to nd 
one; and his intellect is little to be respected 
and his feelings as little to be envied, who ca 
rise from its pages without some admiration fo 
this “ge man’s virtues, and some wish to emu 


late his career of well doing. J.B.S. 


———j>—_— 
MISS A L Ne 
I love to hear the music of thy voice, 
To dwell in imagery adorned by thee, 
To yield to influence that controls all choice, 
That makes thee goddess of my reverie. 





My thoughts unpinioned formerly would roam 

Through fancy’s regions sportively and g2y, 
In apt creations, which, like ocean's foam, 

On laving billows burst and pass’d away. 
But now, I know not why, my soul enthrall’d, 

Like wounded bird, has lost her power to flee; 
Like mating dove, by mystic power recall’d, 

Confines, concentres all its thoughts on thee. 
On thee, who like a constant fount affords 

Streams of unceasing pleasure to my muse, 
Or pillowed monitor that atill awards 

A sympathetic interest in my views. 

Yes, thus it is, that I who ne’er have known 
The fetters, force, or charms of sympathy, 
Am now constrain’d its power’s force to own, 

To yield to fate, and court my destiny. 
Thea, Time, roll onward, let the future cates 

Our hopes and fears, suspense unravel—do: 
Patient Vil wait, and, passive, bide my doom, 

For, with thy aid, Pll prove my feelings true. 





tate the God who made him in his power and 
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THE FATAL LOTTERY TICKET. 


Written for the Casket. 
tig FATAL LOTTERY TICKET, 
Or the First Step. 
La vertu doit aller avant tout. 
Virtue should be preferred to every thing. 

Great oaks from tiny acorns grow, 
Large streams trom little fountains flow, 
Great deeds from small designs have sprung, 
And worlds of wisdom from one tongue; 
And greatest crimes, alas! have been 
Ofsprings of errors thought no sin. 

There is a. maxim extant, that nothing is so 
dificult te be borne as sudden pecuniary prospe- 
rity, whether it is the influx of fortune by chance 
or by inheritance from the death of a friend. The 
present narrative, which is not altogether the 
picture of fancy, will, [ am persuaded, inculcate 
this belief. Go and search the pages of biogra- 
phy, and they will show that not mere than two 
a{ten of all men celebrated for learning have 
risen to fame from the aid of inherited fortune 
and influence of other gratifications. Like John- 
wn, Shakspeare, Goldsmith,and a host of others, 
they have arisen from poverty and obscurity, 
| and shone by the aid of that exertion which ne- 
cesity prompted. Necessity is truly the mother 
ofinvention, as the proverb says. The pages of 
biography will also teach a lesson to parents who 
deny themselves the necessaries of life to hoard 
wealth for their posterity, that of all men who 
have risen to wealth, and respectability, and 
power, eight of ten have been turned out upon 
the world with only a good character and indus- 
tous habits for an inheritance and a beginning. 
Labour taught them the value of their earning, 
and they preserved it and prospered. All great 


men celebrated for genius, and all b¢g men (as 


they are called) celebrated for wealth, with a 
very few exceptions, have arisen by degrees, and 
laving acquired by labour or honest exertions 
aknowledge of the value of what they gained. 
Even the Rothschilds, to whom the kings of Eu- 
rope bow, as it were, have risen from penury by 
tielrown labour,which ever begets steady habits, 
dustry, and, consequently, a good character 
ang business men, the levers of the land. 
tery man-who is conversant with the world 
fay point out ten who have risen to fame or to 
Wealth by his own exertion, to one who has added 
4 that they possessed by the sudden influx of 
orune. Indeed, it were well if the wheel would 
‘and still; but to how many thousand thought- 
"8 youths; to how many hitherto happy and en- 
“Onsing men has the fortunate turn of a lottery 
eel, a successful throw at the gaming table, 
"te inherited fortune of a deceased friend, 
Med the first step to irremediable misery, 
tiand degradation. ‘The following story, ta- 
‘and enlarged from my note book, is not in- 
“ied to please the fancy and amuse a vacant 
vir, but to benefit society. I write in the cause 
ue, Which was my determination when I 
o ii in the cause of literature,and | write for 
i, ation devoted to the best interests of so- 
h virtue and morality. 
_ uring my sojourn at the University, a few 


ow — there came within the scope of my 
Sime ae youth just ripening into manhood. 
liy peas Previous, his father, who lived about 

mes distant, prevailed upon a friend in the 


~ 
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mercantile business, an aged and respectable 

entleman, to take him and bring him up to the 

usiness in the city. That good and generous 
old man, Robert Langdon, belonged to the so- 
ciety called Friends, or Quakers, the strictness 
of whose lives, and honesty and sobriety of whose 
conduct form so respectable and amiable a trait 
in their character. It were well for the world if 
the rules and regulations of this society of chris- 
tians were adopted more generally. By findin, 
employment for young men who are idle anc 
destitute, that society has snatched thousands 
from the very brink of ruin and despair. This 
was the case for a time in the present instance, 
and had the youth hearkened to the dictates of 
age and prudence, he had never fallen. The 
father of young Richard, old Richard Brindsley, 
was not wealthy, but very respectable, and con- 
sequently his son was seeking employment in 
the streets of Philadelphia, exposed to all the 
snares and temptations of those tempters who 
infest every city. Though that city is more 
moral than New York and most other cities, yet 
it will not be denied that even there, amid the 
brotherly band, there are many pitfalls and pre- 
cipices over which inexperience may be dashed 
to pieces. It was thus, alone and unprotected 
in a large city, that he was accosted at the close 
of day, in Market street, by the venerable friend 
of his father, who knew him by description— 
so easily is a rustic from the country distin- 
guished ina city. Like a generous friend, the 
venerable patriarch invited him to return with 
him to his house, then in Arch street, where, be- 
ing provided for, he informed him that he had 
received a letter from his respected father, de- 
siring him to provide a situation for his only 
son. 

*‘ And now,” said he, “ Robert, least thee 
should fall into bad hands, I will take thee and 
provide for thee Bs goon Does thee think thee 
could make a good.salesman and an industrious 
bo Se 

a 1 don’t know what you mean,” returned Ro- 
bert with an inquiring look. 

‘“‘ Well, does thee think thee could sell goods, 
and attend to other business allotted to thee ?”’ 

“Why, I reckon so,’ returned the artless 
youth, “though I never had any thing of that 
sort todo. Ill try.” 

The good old man, after giving him advice on 
many important points, and warning him of the 
dangers and allurements of the city, and par- 
ticularly against bad company, dismissed him to 
the slumbers of the night, which he particularly 
needed after his journey and wanderings. 

The next day opened a new and critical ca- 
reer to that ill-fated youth. It then became de- 
pendent on his own conduct whether he should 
rise to distinction or sink to infamy. Aided by 
the instructions of his generous benefactor, he 
conducted himself to the entire satisfaction of 
his employer, who entertained great hopes and 
intentions of his future prosperity with his as- 
sistance. His friend gave him a share in a libra- 
ry, and Richard soon astonished every one in the 
variety of his accomplishments. He was.of that 
florid temperament and talent which seems to 
grasp objects without effort; knowledge without 
labour. He became proficient in poetry, pait- 
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ing and music; the two latter were acquired 
fade teag and was indeed accomplished, having 

ad a good education given him. But, alas! that 
very quickness of genius gave him a warmth of 
passion, and an eccentricity of character, liable 
at all times to be led away by the blandishments 
of vice, and the cravings of desire. He had 
within his mind the germ of a glorious advance- 
ment, and of an inglorious fall. All depended 
upon the strength of his virtuous resolutions, and 
his future integrity in the hour of trial. It is un- 
fortunate, that at least eight times out of ten, ge- 
nius should be the victim of dissipation and pro- 
fligacy. Look into our penitentiaries and see 
the number of ingenious men there; artists, and 
men of the first grade of art and intellect. 

All saw and acknowledged the superior merit 
of young Richard in his twentieth year, and 
more particularly the pretty Ellen Langdon, 
then in her sixteenth year, the daughter of Rich- 
ard’s benefactor. Nor was the taste of that 
lovely creature in error, for Richard, of fair 
complexion and regular features, had grown up 
tall and graceful, and was acknowledged by 
many a dark and dazzling eye, to be the hand- 
somest form in Philadelphia. To speak the truth 
the beautiful and artless Ellen, just returned 
from the West-Town boarding school, saw, ad- 
mired, and sécretly loved the handsome pupil of 
her father, and from the partiality of Richard, it 
was supposed to be as secretly returned. Many 
times in the store, where Ellen loved to linger, 
did the eld gentleman catch their dark eyes 
glancing sidelong at each other, but he did not 
reprove them, inasmuch as he entertained high 
hopes of Richard; loved him like a father, and 
had no son of his own to fill his station when de- 

arted. Often have I sat in the Arch street 
Sse of worship and gazed upon that beautiful 
little being, and watched her as she danced 
along at the side of Richard as they came out 
at the gate, her bright eyes and rosy cheeks 
Jaughing and blushing with the pleasure that 
filled her innocent heart. Alas! she little knew 
that the same happy heart was yet to bleed in 
agony for him who now filled it with delight. 

So strictly had Richard been brought up that, 
save the charming little being who felt so much 
interest in his welfare, he had but one friend and 
associate in the city. That friend was Edward 
Livingston, older than himself, who held a simi- 
lar station, that of clerk in a wholesale store in 
the upper part of the city. This young man was 
the opposite of Richard in character, having 
none of his candour and ingeniousness, but was 
a second Proteus, who was gay with the light- 
hearted and serious with the sad or sedate; wild 
with the reckless and sober with the virtuous; 
possessing a soft, sugared and slippery tongue, a 
subtle and varying disposition, of all others the 
most dangerous character: yet Richard, pes- 
sessing ar enlightened and acute mind, never 
dreamed of the real character of his friend, 
though he had often solicited him to go to the 
billiard room, the theatre, and to buy with him 
tottery tickets. The truth is, Richard was so 
ignorant of all these things, he know not their 
tendency or danger. Edward had often endea- 
voured to persuade him that there was a great 
chance of wealth in a lottery ticket, without the 





drudgery of labour; but Richard as often op. 
posed it with the maxim which he had often had 
repeated to him by his Uncle, as he called his 
benefactor, and that was, that all species of gam. 
bling were alilke dangerous to the individua: and 
to society, whether successful or not, whether 
crowned with thousands or robbed of thousands, 
Nor oftener did he hear such propositions than 
he returned to his uncle Langdon to know his 
opinion, and discover whether the project was 
smiled upon by his guardian genius, Ellen, the 
angel of his heart. Teer had it been for him 
had he always thus taken the advice and sought 
the approbation of his guardian friend and angel, 
But it seems sometimes that desire of gratifica- 
tion never makes itself visible till a rein is put 
upon the passions and a curb upon the appetite. 

ow small a circumstance may turn to great 
account. 

It was on a beautiful evening in June when 
Richard had been walking with Ellen, attended 
by Edward and Ais fair dulcinea, on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, seeking a boquet of flowers, 
that a little incident occurred wnich gave a co- 
louring to his after life, and a direction to his 
destiny. It was apparently so trifling that nei- 
ther of them, Richard nor Ellen, thought any 
thing of the circumstance. As Richard was 
proceeding down Market, with the innocent | 

irl prattling at his side, having parted with his 

Fiend, he stopped suddenly on the pavement to 
aeby up what he ef oni a bank note, which 
iad probably strayed from some careless boy's 
bank-book, or the owner’s pocket. The moon 
shone from the zenith with beautiful brightness, 
and instead of a bank note he read on the paper 
the names of the managers of a lottery, and the 
figures No. 27, and found it to be a lottery ticket. 
The piece of paper was crushed in his hand, 
then plunged into his pocket, and the former 
subject of conversation renewed, little dreaming 
that there was so much destiny involved in the 
circumstance. So little impression did it make 
upon his mind that after returning home and to 
the presence of his uncle, he never even thought 
of it once that evening, though the ramble was 
the subject of conversation. 

Richard, on retiring to his room for the night, 
and after having read his usual number of pages 
in Smith's Wealth of Nations, laid down 7 
book, put bis hand in his pocket for a E aa 
cinnamon, previous to going to bed, oa ad 
forth the unlucky lottery ticket, No. 27. 1t ha 
been lucky for him had he Jost it the sy 
ment after haying found it. Wealth had oo 
the subject of his reading, and on retiring t ket 
his fancy became busied with the lottery wee 
in spite of Ins better judgment. He Xe ake 
to dispel the recollection and compose o it 
sleep; but, before he was aware, the a 
would steal in that his better genius had bes ‘ 
him to find that ticket, and that the paonpe * 
fortune was before him. So much had 174 ‘ 
effects of all species of gambling been he ote 80 
his judgment that he absolutely riage taken 
at the singular presentiment which * ame 
possession of his mind. His scousime slum 
sleep came and passed away and yet Des” 

: ree ‘ lucky 10 
bered not, and midnight found that un ‘ted itt 
tery ticket still dancing before bis exc! 

































































acination. ‘The successive thoughts of whose 
that ticket could be; how it came in the street, 
and what its fate would be, all busied his brain 
yntil the nervous system was worn down to an 
equilibrium with these of the arterial and mus- 
cular. and he slumbered. 

Still in his sleep the lettery ticket was before 
him, though it is uncommon to dream of an ob- 
iect which the mind has reviously been worn 
down in thinking upon. Hence we never dream 
of adear departed friend until time has flown 
away with our griefs. But the mind of Richard, 
like that of his name’s sake on the field of Bos- 
worth, was busy. In his dream the lottery was 
drawn; he was presenting his ticket, and now 
he was rejoicing with Ellen at his brilliant suc- 
cess, though his friend, Edward, had bought fifty 
tickets, and had never drawn any thing. He 
stood holding a large bag. as the lottery vender 
counted the dazzling dollars, and threw them in 
the bag. All was counted at length and he start- 
ed home to marry Ellen and be happy, but sud- 
denly he was benighted; he struck his foot 


against something and fell over a precipice, he | 


knew not whither. He started with alarm, and 
awoke with his hands still clenched, as though 
srasping the bag. “A most ominous dream,” 
he muttered, as he rubbed his eyes and looked 
at the sun shining in at the window. A gentle 
tap at the door, and the still more gentle voice 
of Ellen announced that breakfast was ready, 
and he arose hastily, with the determination of 
knowing mere of the value and history of that 
lottery ticket. The first glance at the table that 
he caught from the fascinating eye of Ellen, and 
the smile that played round her sweet mouth, 
brought his dream full before him, though he 
said nothing, and for the first time he sighed that 
he could not claim that girl with the joys and 
prospects he had fancied in his dream. Short- 
sighted mortals! we often sigh for the very in- 
struments of our destruction. 

The infatuated youth sought his place of busi- 
hess with a determination of laying all but his 
feelings before his Uncle Langdon, and of seek- 
inghis advice with respect to the future destiny 
of the mysterious lottery ticket, which somehow 
or other was in his hand that morning when he 
} woke, At length the subject was broached ; 
tie circumstance of finding the ticket was rela- 
: al,and the identical ticket produced, when the 


bd man, after having turned up his eyes and 





" ieditated awhile, observed with a slow but seri- 
5 bus tone of voice, 

“Re. 
F “Richard, I would not recommend thee to do 
( ly ting wrong, but I think thee had better 


rn } ; l 

limit, Let its fate be what it may it will never 
d po thee any good.” 

to ut, uncle, it is the property of some one, 


. d the ‘ 
7 nee Knows the owner may call for it, 


¥ . Right, Richard, but then had thee not better 
a ‘flue thing to some one else to take care of ?” 
(0 HM And then, uncle, the owner might endeavour 
wd eva me accountable, and give me some 
“dd mingeton eee it may belong to Edward 
- “Pac with thy permission, ’ll step up 
lot- ’ Go, Richard, for I fear,” said the generous 
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It was evident Richard did not want to give up 
the ticket, and without a belief that it was Ed- 
ward’s, he hastened to find him, and thus end the 
controversy whether he should keep it. 

** Have you lost a lottery ticket,” said he, en- 
tering the store and taking the hand of Edward. 

* On what lottery ?” inquired the other. 

“In the Grand Lottery,” answered 
without a moment of consideration. 

*T have,” said Edward, “ the luckiest number 
I had,” and he turned over his tickets. 

* Are you sure,” asked Richard, “are you 
certain you are not in error?” 

“] am sure, for I know the number too well— 
let me look at it if you please.” 

** Nay, not so fast,” returned Richard, “‘ what 
was the number? You can tell, if you are cer- 
tain.” 

Edward’s face coloured, for he found himself 
fairly caught in his own trap. After a few mo- 
ments, he rather tartly and pertly replied, 

“Tam not mistaken; my number lost was No. 
1760; I bought the ticket last week.” 

“Then ’tis not yours,” observed Richard, se- 
cretly rejoicing, “this ticket is No. 27, a vast 
difference.” 

Edward, te clear himself, acknowledged that 
it was not his, and Richard, tickled at the idea, 
returned to his uncle, who, very infirm, had heen 
taken ill in the meantime, and the subject of the 
lottery, for that time at least, was forgotten.— 
Still Richard’s mind was upon it, and he waited 
day after day with increasing anxiety to see if 
the owner would come forward to claim. But 
none came; no inquiries were made. 

“It is mine,” he cried to himself, “and who 
_— but it may make me independent for 

ife.”’ 

** Who knows,” said a soft musical voice be- 
hind him. It was Ellen; she caught the last 
words, though she knew not the import of them. 
He took the gentle girl by the hand and led her 
back to the window, and for some time was in 
deep conversation with her. 

In a few days Richard was twenty-one years 
of age. He had not visited his paternal roof in 
six years, and now prepared with the approba- 
tion of his generous friend to visit the loved ones 
of his heart, and the still remembered scenes of 
his youth. His father, through the ravages of 
rheumatism, had been unable to visit him, and 
without the father the mother and sisters could 
not. The day previous he set out, having sent a 
letter before him, and arrived on his birth-da 
at the avenue which led to the house. The quic 
and inquiring eyes of his mother and sisters, 
those dear ones who cling to us through evil and 

ood report, saw the stage stop and a fine tall 
ooking gentleman get out. 

“Oh!” cried the mother, “ my dear son has 
not come—see, the stage has gone on and that 
fine looking gentleman can’t be our little Dick, 
that used to follow the ag. on 

‘‘ But it is, mother,” said the half laughing, half 
crying Caroline, “I know his wall.” 

*“O yes, ’tis my dear long lost brother,” cried 
Emily, as the tears hung from her dark eye- 
lashes. 

In a few minutes he was in the porch, and the 
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girls having also grown out of his recognition, 
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he stood for a moment gazing at them, and then, 
as if the recognition took place at the same mo- 
ment in all, he rushed to their arms and they to 
his. For some time they wept with the excess 
of joy, while memory dwelt upon scenes long 
past. The father at length entered the room 
with the letter in his hand which spoke highly of 
his son, and embraced him. Soon they were 
seated, and while the tales of the past six years 
were related, the mother and sisters gazed — 
Richard, and wondered how the city could alter 
him so much. 

A few days passed in this most holy and hea- 
venly meeting, when the hour of separation ar- 
rived. Tears flowed freely, and while the fair 
Caroline hung upon her brother’s arm and sobbed 
as if her gentle heart would break, the father 
came forward and broke silence. 

“ My dear children, why do you weep at his 
prosperity and happiness ; he is returning to the 
city to commence business soon for himself, and 
to become a respectable citizen. This letter in- 
forms me that by his good conduct he has won 
the heart of his benefactor, and also that of his 
lovely daughter. I am to advance him what lit- 
tle capital I can, and his generous benefactor 
the rest. Then why weep at your brother’s 
prosperity ?” 

“| weep not at his prosperity,” cried Caro- 
line; “‘ but I weep that so good a brother cannot 
remain with us.” 

“ Then you shall reside with him,” returned 
the old gentleman, “‘ when he is married and set- 
tled for life.” 

This declaration converted half the tears of 
the affectionate girls into smiles an the prospect 
of leading city lives, and of being constantly 
with their only brother. The stage-coach was 
now waiting at the end of the avenue of one of 
those elegant and poneey farm houses in Penn- 
sylvania. The fond and lingering embrace went 
round, then came the pure and passionless kiss, 
and finally the father pennant awarm eulogy 
on the past conduct of the son, giving him a long 
lecture concerning the future, and concluded by 
wishing him all success. The hand of the joyful 
father was shaken, and the affectionate sisters 
were seen hanging upon his arm as he proceed- 
ed to the gate, where the impatient driver was 
still waiting. 

** Farewell, dear brother,” said Caroline, “we 
shall come and live with you all our lives when 
you are married and fixed up in style in the 
city.” 

mily was not one of those talkative girls, but 
full of feeling, and her heart being too full to 
speak, she silently shook the hand of her brother 
and returned pensively with her sister to the 
house, musing on the day when they too should 
be on their way to the city, which they had for- 
gotten the appearance of. 

Though the absence of Richard had been so 
short, yet his return and interview with Ellen, 
now the idol of his soul, was not less joyful than 
that before described between him a his lovely, 
innocent sisters. Though modest in the very 
sense of the word, as all girls of her education 
are, the fair Ellen could not hide her emotions 
at meeting the man of her heart, and the pecu- 
jiar smile that curled her pretty lips, and the 
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very expression of her dark and dazz}i ; 
at the sensation of her ey od hoy : 
and heaven that were burning in her throbhing 
bosom. Her small white hand, too, fair as i 
most beautifully wrought wax, trembld as he 
grasped it, and indeed, though he noticed jit “4 
could not prevent her from observing the a 
tremour in his. The oft stolen side-lon A 
the trembling hand when clasped, and a faz), 
larity in company to all but one, and to that one 
an apparent cold reserve, have been noted as 
some of the infallible signs and symptoms of love 
Indeed, I never knew them to fail, and in this 
instance proved at least on the side of Ellen that 
she felt and encouraged a devoted, deep and un- 
dying love for him at stood before her, a beau- 
tiful specimen, at that time, of the art of nature 
in moulding form, feature and faculty. There 
was however no motive for concealing from 
each other those symptoms and sentiments, for 
it had already been rumoured ameng the friends 
of the parties that nothing was wanting but the 
consummation. 

A day or two after his return, Richard and his 
uncle were seen engaged in private conversation 
at a desk, and it was supposed that the prelimi- 
naries were then settled. Richard afterwards 
retired with a smiling countenance to read the 
news and meditate upon his good fortune. The 
newspaper lying on the counter again brought 
the lottery ticket into his mind, as it stated that 
the lottery would be drawn the next Saturday. 
It is strange that the most enlightened minds 
cannot entirely banish a belief in superstition, 
which even the great Leviathan of literature, 
Dr. Johnson, was compelled in humility to ac- 
knowledge, and which we all feel to be true in 
dark and solitary places. In looking for the 
ticket in his pocket book, Richard now remem- 
bered the two ominous dreams he had had con- 
cerning the ticket, and as we very readily be- 
lieve what we wish to believe, he now firmly en- 
tertained the opinion that his dreams were to- 
kens of some sudden good fortune which was to 
befall him. So much was his mind engaged in 
contemplation of it that-he became absent li 
thought, making mistakes in the transactions 0 
business, and so anxious was he for the day to 
arrive when the drawing would take place, that 
his mind was worn down, and he became melat- 
choly and abstracted, the usual effects of hope 
deferred. It was observed by the 
Ellen, who devotedly loved him, an asked for 
by his uncle lanetel, but he feigned for : 
first time in his life another cause, and said not 
ing of the lottery ticket, because he knew 1 
would not be agreeable. Ellen sighed when s ! 
saw him thus abstracted, and a tear start 
when he smiled not at her approach, nor “ 
oon as usual her little offerings of fruit 4 

owers. 

The day of drawing at length dawned, and ! 
seemed like an age since the announcemen - 
The excitement of his mind increased a 
hour drew nearer, and his alternate 00 
fears grew more harrassing, perhaps on stot 
of not being communicated and shared by : upd 
He felt now the necessity of again imposina 

peda . _* Ellen. {for @ 
his kind benefactor and his angel E be pre 
irresistible propensity had seized him to 
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sent at the drawing. Thus it ever is; when we 
have taken the first wrong step it must be hidden | 
by subterfuges and worse improprieties, until a 
thousand obstacles start and impede our return, 
urging us on to the next step in vice. The soul 
of the young man shrunk from the idea of impos- 
ing upon a man to whom he owed his advance in 
life; but desire made excuses, and hope cast a 
rainbow over the cloud that alarmed and threat- 
ened him. His success he hoped would cancel 
> transgression. 
be Well” uncle, I will go and hear the great fe- 
male preacher, if convenient,” said the youth 
hurriedly and tremblingly, as he bent his gaze 
from the place where his uncle sat. 
“Thee can go,” returned the aged umpire, 
taking out his spectacles engagedly. 
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“T']l go with thee, Richard, if agreeable,” said 
the amiable Ellen, looking for.a smile of acqui-| 
escence. gy } 

«“|_J—I am going to see—my friend, first,” | 
he replied as his face coloured to the very tem- | 

les. 
F Ellen, unable to account for his altered man- | 
ner, immediately left the room with a view of | 
meditating sorrowfully on the conduct of a man | 
she at once loved and pitied. What could be| 
the cause? Could it be regret that he was be- | 
trothed and soon to be united to her? she men- | 
tally inquired, as she seated herself at a window | 
and burst into tears. Can he despise the heart 
hisown merits have won? No, I will not be- 
lieve it, and she arose and walked the room. 

Alas! she knew not that the petty fiend of 
gambling was tempting him him on to the, 
clutches of the master demon. She knew not 
that he was taking the first step in that gloomy 
mg in which a mysterious influenco would urge 
im on, and from whence few have fortitude to 
return. At this very moment the object of her 
solicitude and sorrows, of her love and lamenta- 
tions, was ascending the steps of the Coffee- 
House to witness a spectacle, new to him, and 
pregnant with future misery. He seated him- 
self,and on looking on the right hand of the 
wheel of fortune, he perceived his friend Ed- 
ward, who was now dearer to him on account of 
like sympathies and expectations. The drawing 
commenced, and he forgot his own concern in 
watching the countenances of those whose tick- 
es came up a blank or a prize. He shuddered, 
lorhe had read of the same emotions in gam- 
bling-rooms, where thousands depended on the 
row of the dice, and here he saw that the same 
ting depended on the turning of the wheel. It 
isthe same in both cases, he ejaculated, for the 
Contest is here whether I shall draw another 
“bs money or he shail draw mine. Nay, 
aie for here one man may draw the very 
j,- Out of the mouths of thousands; in the 
ee case but one is impoverished at a time.— 

- pi wingly have been out of the room, 
c ri ed to stay and see the termination, 
he ‘ad used so much dissimulation to get 
Rich, the Pantomime of passion concluded, 
up Sones Edward, arm in arm, proceeded 
pie. street, and the following is part of 
ow rh ersation on the subject. 

ell, Dick, my dear fellow, what luck,” 
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| enquired Edward, as he folded up the register of 


the drawing. 

“TJ don’t know,” replied Richard, “for I didn’t 
understand the process. What’s your own luck?” 

**O, I came out at the little end of the horn, as 
usual—ten tickets and all blanks—spent fifty 
dollars this time in tickets, and didn’t gain a 
cent—cursed bad luck, that. I can tell, how- 
ever, whether you are any better off than my- 
self,” and he drew forth the paper with the drawn 
numbers on it. ‘ 

* Tell me quick,” cried Richard, “ for we are 
coming into Market street.” 

““What’s your number ?” 

“ Here it is, No. 27,” answered Richard, hand- 
ing him the ticket, as they stopped on the pave- 
ment. 

“ By heavens,” cried Edward, “you have got 
something fora beginning. You’ve drawn forty 
dollars.” 

** Not so bad,” returned Richard, “for a found 
ticket, and the first trial.” 

* And as I live,” continued the other, “ you 
have come within one figure of the highest prize. 
O if I had such luck as you have I would not 
mind spending a trifle.” 

Here they were interrupted by coming into 
Market street, and after a mutual injunction of 
secrecy and the promise to meet that night, Rich- 
ard returned to fis station, thinking of the cir- 
cumstances passed, and wondering where Ed- 
ward, a clerk, obtained so much money to spend 
in such a precarious business. Richard now 
smiled as usual on the fair Ellen, and his uncle 
supposing the sermon to have elevated his mind 
all things passed on as usual and the intended 
bride was happy. 

in the afternoon, Richard stole slyly to the lot- 
tery office, presented his ticket, and received in 
a little bag Del thirty-four dollars, allowing 
six for the fifteen per cent. His dream came 
forcibly to his mind, and the vender observing 


that he meditated, urged him to buy another 


ticket, promising the most brilliant success; but 
the better genius of Richard prevailed, and he 
refused. Happy had it been had he always lis- 
tened to the advice of his better judgment. But 
he soon verified the fact that the more we con- 
template vice the less odious it becomes, and that 
the first step out of former habits is the only dif- 
ficulty. 

That evening Richard was true to his word, 
and left the nure company of an angel woman 
for that of a young man whose real character he 
knew not. They met, however, as friends should 
meet, in amity, and a long walk ended with a 
long conversation, as they stopped at the corner 
of Sixth and Chesnut, at the porch of the thea- 
tre, since burnt down and rebuilt. Edward pro- 
posed that they should go in, but Richard object- 
ed on account of his uncle, and the fear of his 
displeasure, should he discover it. But Edward 
backed the objection with the promise of secre- 
cy, and reminded him that the money he would 
spend came easy. But he still objected, until 
the other reminded him that he could as easily 
be exposed in the lottery business as any other, 
and carelessly stepped forward for a box-ticket. 
The idea of his former tricks being discovered, 
alarmed the youth, and he promised to go in if 
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the other would retire when he should please. 
This was agreed to, and they entered. To Rich- 
ard all was new, fascinating and enlivening. The 
curtain of the first act fell, and they were seen in 
the lobby drinking punch, after much persua- 
sion on the part of Edward just to taste ii—that 
a little would not hurt him. Richard, whe knew 
not the effect of liquor by experience, was soon 
making high movements among the ladies of the 
third tier of boxes, and was seen making his 
way home with one of them after the perform- 
ance. 
- The next morning he arose with a violent 
head-ache and fever, and feigning other sick- 
ness, went to the store with feelings not to be de- 
scribed. The uncle had no suspicion, because 
we do not easily recognize that which we believe 
to be impossible. Richard by some means dis- 
covered that a little liquor would soothe his feel- 
ings, and F pte denap drank some. All sickness 
soon passed away and he was as happy as before. 
He now began to reflect upon the past, particu- 
larly the lottery ticket, which came within one 
figure of drawing the highest prize. All day it 
was running in his mind, and at night he dreamed 
that. he had bought another ticket, and that it 
drew the fifty thousand dollar prize. So vived 
was the vision that it was some time before he 
could disbelieve it; but no sooner was he awake 
than he determined to purchase the very num- 
ber he saw in his dream. This, before ten 
o’clock, was accomplished, just as I was leaving 
the city to return to my own natal village. 

A year passed away and what a change had 
brought! When I returned the next season to 


the city, the unexpected marriage had long 
since taken place, owing to the deep secrecy 
which had been observed, and the two sisters 
had arrived to reside with their brother and El- 
len, with the welcome intelligence that their pa- 
rents were about to conclude to remove to the 


city. This was welcome news to all but Rich- 
ard: he feared an eye that would scrutinize his 
conduct. Nine months before, the father of El- 
len, seeing his daughter married and feeling in- 
firm with age, had given up his whole concern 
and property to Richard, his son-in-law, and a 
little after, his lottery ticket turned up forty 
thousand dollars. From the time of the latter, 
Richard had neglected his business. Hundreds 
of dollars disappeared for lottery tickets, but he 
seldom drew any thing afterward. He had 
enough had he been contented; but no, “ gam- 
blomania” had seized upon his mind, and he 
drank with a view of blunting the stings of dis- 
appointment. The gentle devoted wife reasoned 
and remonstrated softly at first, on hearing that 
he lost large sums of money at the billiard-table, 
and finding that of no avail, she plainly told him 
that he would break her heart if he continued, 
and that she would rather he would return to his 
former habits, even if living on bread and water 
were the price of it. His grey-headed guar- 
dian who had just discovered what the affection- 
ate Ellen would not disclose to him, advised, 
raved and wept successively, and repented too 
late that he had given every thing he possessed 
to a confirmed gambler. Stung to the very soul, 
and intoxicated, he drew from his pocket lottery 
tickets and threw a whole handful in the fire. 
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As they blazed, it was discovered that ho 
also thrown a large amount of money in b 
notes with them, which it was too late to ‘say 
He then rushed like a madman from the |; ne 
no one knew whither, and left the amiable Elle: 
and her sisters in a state berdering on eg 

Night came, and the next day passed, but (| 
unfortunate Richard returned not. The clerks 
in the store informed the weeping family that be 
took a large amount of money, and went down 
towards the steam-boat; but further they knew 
pothing. In the course of the week it was disco. 
vered by a young man from New York, Edward 
Livingston, that he went to that city, carryin 
with him the identical woman whom he heonne 
enamoured of in the theatre, and that he had 
lost all the money at the gaming-table which he 
carried away, being destitute and unable to re. 
turn. 

Had a dagger been plunged to the heart of the 
disconsolate Ellen, it OH not have been more 
severe. The loss of his money she could have 
borne with the hope that it might recall him to 
reason; but that he should forsake the woman 
that loved him with all her heart, and take up 
with a common strumpet, was more than she 
could bear, and she swooned in the arms of Caro- 
line, who sobbed aloud as she gazed upon the 
pale features, and thought of the sorrows, of her 
injured sister. 

The next day a letter arrived from New York, 
requesting one hundred dollars to pay his debts, 
and expenses home, that the profligate Richard 
was a penitent man, and wished to return to his 
dear wife and sisters. Words cannot express 
the joy of Ellen, and the money was og Te 
immediately. But so infatuated was Richard 
that he went immediately to the gambling table, 
with the determination of taking one throw of 
fifty dollars, and then return home. He went 
accordingly, and at the first throw he won. The 
idea struck him that he might win his six thou- 
sand back, and continued to play till midnight, 
when he found himself in advance of what he 
had lost several hundred dollars. It will not do 
to quit with such good luck, he said, and gulped 
down a glass of brandy, while he continued the 
game. Gefore day dawned upon the highest 
spire he had lost every cent, and under the ne- 
cessity of borrowing twenty dollars to take him 
home. 

“O, why does he not come?” said the fait 
Ellen, after tea, “I long to see him, though le 
has done so bad.” ‘ 

“The boat has not arrived, I guess, 
Caroline, as she went to the door and loo 
down the street. Ape 

“1 wish he would come, poor dear mai, : " 
tinued Ellen, and just at that moment Ric o 
entered, and catching the sorrowful fe 
nance of his wife, he ran forward, knelt 7” 
feet, and wept like a child, while the silent aa 
of mingled joy and sorrow stood in every ¢) 
the room. ; 

“ Forgive me, thou best of women,’ he criel 
“ and never shall you weep for me again. ih ny 

“Heayen knows | do forgive thee with wt 
heart,” replied Ellen, as she threw ner ‘ 
round his neck, and buried her face | 
bosom. 
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Joy once more sat upon the countenance of 
& Tien, Caroline and Emily; but the strong pas- 
<jon in the brother’s breast was only quieted, not 
quelled. But for some time it was only observed 
that he occasionally stole away with some le 
ing club, dealt largely in lotteries, and drank too 
much at times. Yet unknown to his friends he 
lost large sams of money and was sinking rapid- 
ly, Every effort that affection and humanity 
could make had been tried to wean him from his 
vices; but they were tried in vain. Restraint 
and opposition only seemed to facilitate his fall. 
Neither the idea of bringing his amiable wife 
and generous benefactor to poverty, nor the 
thought that it would murder his parents to hear 
of his disgrace, could arrest him in his course, 
or obliterate the love of gambling from his soul. 
Ithad become to him like a destiny in two or 
three short years. 

The time again arrived for my departure, per- 
haps never to return again. In the interval of 
tine which elapsed, I almost forgot the circum- 
stance, until I returned to the scene again ona 
visit some three or four years after. ‘The store- 
house which Richard had occupied, was now oc- 
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cupied by another; and I sought for some time | 
in vain for the sequel of the history I am relating. | 
At length I learned from a respectable source 
the following closing scenes of his miserable ca- | 
reer. He had pursued gambling in every va- 
riety until he had parted with all his money, and 
had then sold his property, and with the proceeds 
departed for New York. ‘There he fell in with 
Edward Livingston and John Dubois, who filched 
him of every cent and turned him upon the wide 
world to starve, or live by the deeper and more 
daring deeds of crime. From those however 
who knew not his fate he borrowed small sums, 
and by that means won and lost several fortunes. 
Never returning the sums borrowed, his credit 
failed, and as Dubois took up the last dollar with 
tnumph, that unfortunate youth, Richard Brinds- 
ley stood gasping for breath, the very picture of 
despair. “The memory of the lottery ticket he 
found, his former innocence and happy condi- 
tion, and the damning thought that ie had re- 
duced an innocent wife and generous benefac- 
lor t beggary, was more than he could bear, 
and he ran distractedly from one end of the room 
lo the other. Suspecting Dubois of villainy in 
play, he challenged him, and the next day they 
Vere seen with seconds passing to Hoboken.— 
Scarcely fifteen minutes had passed ere the 
g'0und was measured, the weapons levelled, and 
pel passing through Richard’s hat, grazing 
Shead. This, however, so far from teaching 
im how near he had stood upon the precipice 
destruction, only whetted his resentment and 
fetermined him to take better aim at the next 
Th, The next trial proved fatal to Dubois.— 
ine ball passed in at his right side, just below 
rele when he staggered a few paces, ex- 
Tied ily God, he has killed me!” and 
of duelline t * spot, Many can speak coldly 
he wild 8 and c ying; but very few can behold 
leeding’ paonized countenance of his victim 
bhudder sane a without an involuntary 
ichard het a _ net it could be recalled.— 
bother § not Jost his sense of propriety alto- 
» lor he looked ghastly as he turned away 











from the corse, scarcely more horrible in ap- 
pearance than himself. He was as pale as ashes, 
and would have given worlds that he could have 
felt as he felt six years before, when he strolled 
with Ellen on the Schuylkill, or when he re- 
ceived the benedictions of his pious father and 
mother. But O, what a wretch six years have 
made me, he would ejaculate. Then I was in- 


| nocent and beloved; now I am an outcast from 


society—I have beggared my benefactor, and 
broken the heart of an innocent woman, who 
loved me. O, whither shall I fly from myself. 
Thus he walked the room of a gaming-house 
in New York, wringing his hands and lamenting 
his folly ; but, alas! lamenting too late. Hadhe 
listened to the advice of that good old man whom 
he had beggared in his old age, he had been 
saved, and the benefactor lived his few short 
years in peace. But how was it now? That old 
man, helpless as a child, was without a penny, 
and doomed to live by the charity of those to 
whom, an earlier years, he had ministered. His 
daughter, his heart-broken daughter, had long 
been given up to hopeless misery, and compelle 
to beg or maintain herself and child by the 
pittance earned by her needle. She was at last 
taken in by a friend and provided for, though she 


| was but the shadow of the beautiful being she 


had been. 

To cap the climax of suffering, and break the 
last remaining fibre of her heart, the last re- 
maining tie that bound that still fond and faithful 
wife to the fortunes of her husband, it was re- 
ported that he had committed forgery to a large 
amount in the state of New York, every cent of 
which he had lost in one night at the gaming ta- 
ble. He was now roaming at large with the 
reckless though fascinating woman who had se- 
duced him by her arts from the arms of an affec- 
tionate and beautiful wife, who still wept over 
his deepening destiny, and fragments of a once 
untarnished fame, 

“Where, O where shall I fly from my con- 
science and accusers?” cried the unhappy Rich- 
ard one morning, as he rushed from a hovel in 
the suburbs of Brooklyn. “If I return to the 
friends I have so deeply injured, their very looks, 
their tears, their pity, and beggared condition, 
will be daggers to my soul, and if 1 fly not hence 
my doom will be the dungeon of a silent and soli- 
tary prison, a living grave, where no ray of com- 
fert can enter, and the prayers and tears of my 
injured Ellen can have noavail. O no; I can 
never look upon that benefactor who snatched 
me from danger in youth, and bred me to virtue, 
giving me his daughter and fortune, and for 
which I have made him a beggar in the evening 
of his life, and blasted the prospects and broken 
the heart of his only child.” 

The wretched young man, whose career had 
been so short that he had not yet become har- 
dened, was now alive to the horrors of his situa- 
tion, and was truly suffering a mental hell. He 
proposed to the woman who had followed him in 
prosperity, to fly with him to Albany, and from 
thence to Canada; but at the door of the house 
in which she had become a habitant in New 
York, she thanked him for a pennyless wretch— 
that she did not accompany any but those who 
were able to maintain her in the style she was 
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accustomed to. Then bidding him begone she 
shut the door in his face, and it was some mo- 
ments before he could believe what he had wit- 
nessed—that a woman on whom he had lavished 
thousands, could thus scornfully turn her back 
to his misfortunes, though he knew that every 
tittle was deserved. 

He determined to fly alone, and in a few min- 
utes was at the gaming rooms, soliciting the cold 
hand of charity for a pittance; but those who 
had filched him bade him begone, or if seen he 
would be arrested. The boat for Albany was 
about to leave, when he was seen on the wharf. 
He felt for the gold watch given by his uncle in 
happier days, appending to sell or pawn it to de- 
fray expences; but he found that Rosamond, the 
faithless mistress, had saved it, though he had 
taken it from her bosom the day before. She 
had saved it alike from the gaming table and his 
present purpose. In a few minutes a tall man 
stepped up and took Richard by the arm, just as 
he was stepping on board the steam-boat. 

“Ts not your name Richard Brindsley, sir,” 
said the officer in a very polite manner. 

* No, sir,—my name is—is—is . 

He trembled violently, and the officer looking 
at the hat on his head, discovered the bullet hole 
made by the first fire of Dubois’s pistol. He was 
consequently arrested and recognized, tried and 
convicted of forgery, and manslaughter, as it 
was proven by several and by Rosamond that 
he said he intended to advance and fire before 
Dubois, and that he actually did so. During the 
trial, his wife, in Philadelphia, was in a state 
bordering on despair and madness. She still 
loved him, though he had fallen so low, and her 
heart seemed to gain in tenderness as he ap- 

roached nearer his fate. The news arrived that 
i was condemned to the dungeon of Sing Sin 

rison for twenty years, and it brought a dea 
Siow to the already fallen fortunes of the still 
beautiful Ellen. 

As the term of time for which he was con- 
demned was equal to his probable life,it was 
agreed upon by the father and mother of Rich- 
ard, his two sisters, wife and uncle,as he had al- 
ways called him, to go to New York, and to Sin 
Sing, and bid the unhappy young man a last an 
eternal farewell. That scene was a subject for the 
painter, the engraver, and the sculptor, but which 
cannot be sufficiently pictured by my pen. That 
silent band of mourners, after passing the long 
gloomy vaults of the prison, entered the eternally 
silent cell, where the unhappy man reclined. O 
God, what a sight! There the father beheld a 
son, the wife a husband, and the sister a brother, 
whom they had tenderly loved, and whose pros- 
pects they mayors would have led to far differ- 
ent results. ‘Tears gushed from every eye, and 
as the prisoner rose on his knees, lifting his load 
of chains, which were to prevent self-destruc- 
tion, the sobbing wife rushed wildly to his arms, 
and bathed her bloated cheek with her tears.— 
the aged and venerable uncle stretched his with- 
ered hands and clasped them, with. his eyes 
turned to the arch of the cell, while the mother 
hung upon the neck of her husband, indulging 
her grief, and the two sisters stood like statues 
gazing upon their brother with looks of mingled 
affection, pity and despair, as he alternately 
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looked down upon his broken-hea fe. 
parents lifeless in his arms, and sence 

ead violently in the anguish of his soy] as rl 
looked on hia chile. ‘ 

or was the parting scene less te 

heart-rending. Ellen arose, and spend = 
long embrace, kissed the idol of her soul, and 
turned with a withering heart to leave him but 
immediately sunk, fainting in the arms of the 
rough turnkey, whose tears had begun to flow 
perhaps for the first time. The hearts of the pa- 
rents were too full to speak, while they each 
pressed his hand, and turned to see the two sis. 
ters swooning at the thought of separation from 
a brother they dearly loved. The generous bene- 
factor, though he had suffered so much from his 
misconduct, freely forgave him like a disciple of 
the lowly One, and bade him an eternal adieu, 
The fainting females were borne out, and the 
massy door swung to on its grating hinges, bar- 
ring the prisoner from that world to which he 
could never return but as a corse. 

The above is no exaggeration, but the true 
transcript of many scenes which have trans- 
pired. The improper appropriation of a six- 
pence has often led to a life of misery and crime, 
and to the scaffold or the dungeon, as may here- 
after be shown. 
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THE THREE HOMES. 

“Where is thy home ?” I asked a child, 
Who, in the morning air, 

Was twining flowers, most sweet and wild, 
In garlands for her- hair; 

“ My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 

“Is on the sunny mountain side, - 
Where soft winds wander free.” 

O! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every word is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers! 


“ Where is thy home?” I asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone, 
In the wild wood’s secret place ; 

She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart: 

The home of her young spirit, meek, 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ah! souls that wet! might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 

“Where is thy home, thou lonely man?” 
I asked a pilgrim grey, 

Who came with furrowed brow, and wan, 
Slow musing on his way; 

He paused, and, with a solemn-meln, 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

“ The land I seek thou ne’er has seen; 
My home is in the skies !” 

O, blest, thrice blest that heart must be, 
T’o whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free; 
Its only home in heaven ! BIANCA, 
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accustomed to. Then bidding him begone she 
shut the door in his face, and it was some mo- 
ments before he could believe what he had wit- 
nessed—that a woman on whom he had lavished 
thousands, could thus scornfully turn her back 
to his misfortunes, though he knew that every 
tittle was deserved. 

He determined to fly alone, and in a few min- 
utes was at the gaming rooms, soliciting the cold 
hand of charity for a pittance; but those who 
had filched him bade him begone, or if seen he 
would be arrested. The boat for Albany was 
about to leave, when he was seen on the wharf. 
He felt for the gold watch given by his uncle in 
happier days, npecing to sell or pawn it to de- 
fray expences; but he found that Rosamond, the 
faithless mistress, had saved it, though he had 
taken it from her bosom the day before. She 
had saved it alike from the gaming table and his 
present purpose. In a few minutes a tall man 
stepped up and took Richard by the arm, just as 
he was stepping on board the steam-boat. 

“Ts not your name Richard Brindsley, sir,” 
said the officer in a very polite manner. 

* No, sir,—my name is—is—is———. 

He trembled violently, and the officer looking 
at the hat on his head, discovered the bullet hole 
made by the first fire of Dubois’s pistol. He was 
consequently arrested and recognized, tried and 
convicted of forgery, and manslaughter, as it 
was proven by several and by Rosamond that 
he said he intended to advance and fire before 
Dubois, and that he actually did so. During the 
trial, his wife, in Philadelphia, was in a state 
bordering on despair and madness. She still 
loved him, though he had fallen so low, and her 
heart seemed to gain in tenderness as he ap- 

roached nearer his fate. The news arrived that 
be was condemned to the dungeon of Sing Sing 

rison for twenty years, and it brought a deat 
a to the already fallen fortunes of the still 
beautiful Ellen. 

As the term of time for which he was con- 
demned was equal to his probable life,it was 
agreed upon by the father and mother of Rich- 
ard, his two sisters, wife and uncle,as he had al- 
ways called him, to go to New York, and to Sin 
Sing, and bid the unhappy young man a last st. 
eternal farewell. That scene was a subject for the 
painter, the engraver, and the sculptor, but which 
cannot be sufficiently pictured by my pen. That 
silent band of mourners, after passing the long 
gloomy vaults of the prison, entered the em ager 
silent cell, where the unhappy man reclined. 
God, what a sight! There the father beheld a 
son, the wife a husband, and the sister a brother, 
whom they had tenderly loved, and whose pros- 
pects they upp would have led to far differ- 
ent results. ‘ears gushed from every eye, and 
as the prisoner rose on his knees, lifting his load 
of chains, which were to prevent self-destruc- 
tion, the sobbing wife rushed wildly to his arms, 
and bathed her bloated cheek with her tears.— 
the aged and venerable uncle stretched his with- 
ered hands and clasped them, with his eyes 
turned to the arch of the cell, while the mother 
hung upon the neck of her husband, indulging 
her grief, and the two sisters stood lke statues 
gazing upon their brother with looks of mingled 
affection, pity and despair, as he alternately 
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looked down upon his broken-hearted wife, ap- 
paren lifeless in his arms, and struck his fore- 
1ead violently in the anguish of his soul as he 
looked on his child. 

Nor was the parting scene less tender and 
heart-rending. Ellen arose, and wildly took one 
long embrace, kissed the idol of her soul, and 
turned with a withering heart to leave him, but 
immediately sunk, fainting in the arms of the 
ph turnkey, whose tears had begun to flow 
perhaps for the first time. The hearts of the pa- 
rents were too full to speak, while they each 
pressed his hand, and turned to see the two sis- 
ters swooning at the thought of separation from 
a brother they dearly loved. The generous bene- 
factor, though he had suffered so much from his 
misconduct, freely forgave him like a disciple of 
the lowly One, and bade him an eternal adieu. 
The fainting females were borne out, and the 
massy door swung to on its grating hinges, bar- 
ring the prisoner from that world to which he 
could never return but as a corse. 

The above is no exaggeration, but the true 
transcript of many scenes which have trans- 
pired. The improper appropriation of a six- 
pence has often led toa life of misery and crime, 
and to the scaffold or the dungeon, as may here- 
after be shown. 
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“Where is thy home 2” I asked a child, 
Who, in the morning air, 

Was twining flowers, most sweet and wild, 
In garlands for her. hair;. 

** My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 

“Is on the sunny mountain side, . 
Where soft winds wander free.” 

©! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every word is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers! 

“ Where is thy home?” I asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone, 
In the wild wood’s secret place; 

She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart : 

The home of her young spirit, meek, 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ah! souls that wet! might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing ! 

“Where is thy home, thou lonely man ?” 
I asked a pilgrim grey, 

Who came with furrowed brow, and wan, 
Slow musing on his way; 

He paused, and, with a solemn-mein, 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

“ The land I seek thou ne’er has seen; 
My home is in the skies !” 

O, biest, thrice blest that heart must be, 
To whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free; 
Its only home in heaven ! 
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THE PALISADE ROCKS, 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER, NEW YORK. 


The splendid scenery on the Hudson river— 
the glorious Hudson, as some travellers have 
termed it—is not, perhaps, exceeded by the 
finest Highland lochs of Scotland, or the most 
romantic spot in Italy. Immediately upon leav- 
ing New York, the attention of the traveller 
becomes absorbed in the beautiful prospect on 
each side of the river, and the attraction of the 
landscape is not diminished as far up as the wa- 
ter is navigable. The Palisade rocks on the left 
bank, and the Highlands near West Point, are 
among the more remarkable beauties. 

The Palisades it is impossible to view 
without feelings of admiration. They present 
a mass of rocks extending for miles along the 
river, varied as to height, and covered with 
rich foliage. They rise to the height of more 
than one hundred feet—in many places perpen- 
dicular from the water, and frequently as regu- 
laron the outside as if they had_-been dressed by 
the chisel of the operative. 

This immense body of stone has, of late, been 
turned to some account. Quarries have been 
made, and the stones dug out and transported by 
sloops to New York and other places, for build- 
ing purposes. 

Further up, the interesting scenery is continu- 
ed by the Highlands, which a writer thus no- 
tices :—*‘ West Point is deservedly considered 
as the point of strongest attraction on the Hud- 
son river. Thescenery onthe Hudson for some 
miles above and below is superior to any views 
on that magnificent stream; the historical recol- 
lections associated with the spot and its neigh- 
borhood possess, also, the deepest interest of 
the many by which nearly the whole line from 
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New York to the end of the Highlands is conse- 
crated. From the river, as you passin the steam 
boat, no idea can be formed of the extent of the 
establishments appertaining to the Military 
School, or of the noble and spacious area M 
which they are situated. The area must be vis- 
ited in order to be known and enjoyed. It is 
bounded on two sides by hills of a most impos- 
ing aspect, from one of which frowned, in days 
of yore, Fort Putnam, now a ruin, resembling 
in the distant prospects, the relics of elevated 
towers, which the traveller in England and 
Wales has so often occasion to admire. The 
early morning and the evening atmosphere of 
West Point, in the summer, is truly delightful. 
When the sun is above the horizon, it may be 
thought that the grounds are deficient in shade, 
even with every allowance for the clear space 
required by the Cadets. From one side of the 
area, you contemplate, far below; the river, in 
some of its most beautiful windings; from other 
parts open the finest vistas of the Highlands and 
water, which is generally studded with sloops, 
the white sails of which shining im the sun, add 
considerably to the picturesque effects of the 
whole scene: and the variety is more advan- 
tageously increased by the frequent passage of 
the stupendous steamboats, and the majestic 
safety becaes, their decks crowded with pas- 
sengers.”’ 





On this river, Daniel M’Kinnon, Esq. has writ- 


ten a poem, entitled the Hudson; which was pub 
lished in New York in 1803, together with sev- 
eralother poetical pieces. From this the fol- 
lowing extract is taken: 


Now meeting the pure breath of morn, and borne 
Within the steep projecting Highlands’ ndge, 
The prospect rises round. Gigantic, vast, 
O’ershadowing mountains soar, vested thick 
Their shaggy waists, and to their summits far 
A wilderness unbounded to the eye, 

Profuse and pathless, unsubdued by toil. 

Diminutive beneath, the Hudson, deep 

Coere’d by rocks, and silent, penetrates 

The solitudinous and weodland scene ; 

His former course disorder’d, winding through 

Uncertain, struggling for a passage. Far 

Within the lofty desert we behold 

The Fort,* and thund’ring cannen on its brow, 

2nis’d on the western rocks, where trav’llers long 

‘The base and vain design that had betray’d 

Columbia shall relate.’ Here one while steep, 

In clitks, and perpendicular, the shore 

Sublime, abrupt its craggy front exalts, 

And blackens o’er the tide: then low at first 

And rising from the naked granite banks, 

A sunny length of wood, out-stretch’d from hill 

To nll, hight undulating o’er the yoke 

Of distant mountains, swells into the skies. 
caine 
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The western part of London has recently been 
much improved by the enterprise and exertions 
of many wealthy landholders. The bustle of 
tradesmen, the enlivening hum of operatives, 
and splendid edifices, now occupy a district 
which a few years ago was a barren waste, or 
more properly speaking, an uncultivated com- 
mon. London is rapidly extending itself. It 
already covers an area of more than twenty 
one miles, and it will, from present appearances, 
soon be extended many more. On all the roads 
leading from the great metropolis are small towns 
and villages, which, as the outskirts of the city 
are extended, are taken in and made to form a 
part. In this way the extension of London is 
constant and rapid. 

Thestyle of building in London has of late 
much altered. The edifices now erected are 
neat and handsome, while those which have 
stood for centuries are heavy, awkward, and 
cumbersome. Ingenuity and enterprise are 
constantly developing new features in the plan 
of architecture. Their practical application is 
slow but constant, and although the change in 
the manner and style of erecting edifices may 
have been scarcely perceptible, while in opera- 
tion, yet in a city as old as London, the contrast 
between ancient buildings and modern, is very 
striking. 

Demtestand Terrace is a fair sample of the 
style of the modern buildings in London. It is 
located in a newly settled part, and affords, when 
viewed with the public buildings in the eastern 
part of London, a palpable proof of the change 
in Mens’ yiews, in respect to architecture. 
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Tre Lasr Man.—A young lady, after having for some 
time attentively read Mrs. Shelley’s novel, entitled “ The 
Last Man,” threw down the book, and emphatically ex- 
claimed, ‘The Last Man!—bless me! if sucha thing were 
ever to happen, what would become of the women! 
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THE WAGDALEN. 


LY A MODERN DRAMATIST. 


Under certain circumstances there is always 
a danger in a young man’s playing the benefac- 
tor towards the other sex, in his own person. A 
thousand times better to do it by a second hand 
—engage the services of some kind aunt or fe- 
male cousin. You cannot extend protection 
without taking an interest in the object whom 
you benefit, and there is no telling where the in- 
terest which we take in woman—how slight so- 
ever it may seem to be at first—may terminate. 
Many a man who has entered upon a specula- 
tion of the kind, perfectly free, has presently 
found himself embarrassed by entanglement, be- 
yond the possibility of voluntary extrication. But 
this is only one half of the question, and not the 
more important half. If in such a case there is 
danger to you, there is another who stands in 
still more imminent peril; a being in whose heart, 
gratitude, like every other virtue, when once it 
takes root, grows strong; and, where the more 
tender affections have not been previously ex- 
cited, not unfrequently undergoes transmutation, 
and changes into love—a result, with a rather 
remarkable illustration of which I am about to 
present you. — 

Returning from a party one night about eleven 
o’clock, in the autumn of 1810, an unfortunate 
female accosted me. In reply toa remark which 
{ made, declining her company, she uttered a 
sentiment which would have done credit to one 
who had never forsaken virtue. [ was struck 
by it. “A pity,” said I, “thata woman who 
feels as you do, should follow an occupation so 
degrading!’ In reply,she told me it was neces- 
sity ; that she was unhappy ; that she would give 
worlds to be rescued from her present mode of 
life. I perceived at once that she was a girl who 





had received an education, and her manner con- 
vinced me that she spoke from her heart. The 
idea of the Magdalen Hospital occurred to me. 
1 asked her if she would avail herself of the re- 
fuge which that institution offered to persons of 
her description. She declared her readiness to 
do so; nie to put her sincerity to the proof, I 
proposed that she should instantly abandon her 
present abode, and -take up her residence in 
mine; where I would place her under the care 
of a prudent and kind old woman who waited 
upon me. She looked up inquiringly in my face; 
and, for a couple of minutes at least, neither of 
us spoke a word. ‘* Are you serious, Sir?’ she 
at léngth exclaimed. I felt that I had acted 
rashly; but something prevented me from pro- 
fiting by the opening which her question afford- 
ed me for retraction. ‘“ Yes,’ said I, “ my girl, 
my roof shall shelter you til you can be admitted 
into the Magdalen.” She made no reply. Un- 
resistingly she allowed me to draw her arm with- 
in mine—it was the least suspicious way of walk- 
ing with her—and in a quarter of an hour she 
was sitting in my parlour. 
I had now leisure and opportunity to observe 
her. She was an uncommonly beautiful crea- 
-ture. Her eyes were full, and of a deep blue; 
her eyebrows, two unbroken regular arches, 
surmounted by an open forehead, sufficiently 
high, and remarkably smooth and fair. Her face 
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was a perfect oval; with a nose, somewhat be- 
tween the Grecian and aquiline; whilst an up- 
per and nether lip, where the master line of the 
artist waved convincingly, composed a mouth of 
exceeding delicacy and expression. Her cheek 
was full of softness; but not a trace of the rose 
that must once have: grown there, was on it.— 
Sorrow had plucked the flower—had taken it up 
by the roots. Though she wore her gown high 
at the neck, and her sleeves reached to her 
wrists, yet 1 could see that she was finely formed. 
She appeared to be an inch or two above the 
middle height; and a slight elevation of the skirt 
of her gown, as she endeavoured to disengage 
her handkerchief from her pocket, in order to 
wipe her brow, which, | saw, was moist with 
agitation, discovered to me a small, well-formed 
foot, and a delicately turned ankle. From such 
a combination of personal requisites, it was im- 
possible not to infer a mind and a heart. Indeed 
the whole demeanor of the poor girl bore testi- 
mony to their presence. She entered my par- 
lour as though she had no right to be there. I 
handed her a seat, but she remained standing; 
and when I desired her to take it, she scarce oc- 
cupied a third of the chair. The light seemed 
intolerable to her; but what I perceived dis- 
tressed her most, was the presence of x ser- 
vant. ‘“ Mary,” said I, addressing the latter, 
** This is a young friend of mine, whom I have 
unexpectedly lighted upon, and find in unfortu- 
nate circumstances. You shall take care of her 
for me till I can restore her to her connexions.” 
At this the girl slightly raised her head ; I could 
not see the direction of her eye, but I guessed it. 
** She will occupy my room, and I shall sleep out. 
Make her as comfortable as if she were your 
master’s relation.”” What a look she cast upon 
me here.—It went to my soul. I bade her good 
evening, and that night she laid her cheek upon 
an innocent pillow in my bed; and I took a bed 
ata friend’s. 

The next morning I saw her again. There 
was the same uneasy and reserved demeanor as 
on the preceding evening. She looked but once 
at me, and that was when I entered the room; 
but that once was enough.—She was grateful, 
though she did not say so. I inquired how she 
had slept? “* Well;” if the servant had made her 
comfortable? ‘ Yes ;” if she regretted the ste 
which she had taken? “*No;” if she Saiaareest 
in her wish to go into the Magdalen? ‘* Yes.” 
After some time [ asked her if her parents were 
alive? She was silent. I repeated the question. 
She was silent still. After a pause I repeated it 
again.—She burst into tears. I felt distressed 
for her, and vexed with myself. ‘I am sorry,” 
I remarked, “ that I inquired after your parents; 
1 fear they are dead.” ‘“ Well for them if they 
are, Sir!’ she exclaimed—*‘ Well for them if 
they are! Alas! that their child should say it! 
—their girl to whom they gave life, and for the 
sake of whom it were well for them if they had 
never been born, for she has brought sorrow and 
shame upon them!” I never witnessed any 
thing half so piteous as the agony with which she 
uttered this. ’Twas thrilling, and I felt toomuch 
affected to speak, besides, I thought it best to 
leave her to herself. Her heart had been op- 
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which my question had awakened in it; nature 
had suggested to her the way to ease it; she had 
given vent to what was labouring within it ; and 
the gush, if left to itself, would keep on. I was 
not mistaken. ‘It would have been nothing, 
Sir,’ she resumed, “ had they been unkind to me 
—but they loved me, Sir!—I was their only 
child—the dearer to them for that. Happy for 
them had they never seen my face! The care 
they took of me! The pains they bestowed upon 
me! ‘The sufferings they underwent for me! 
For two whole months was I once confined to 
my bed; and night or morning never did I open 
my eyes, but one or the other of them was watch- 
ing beside me! And their thankfulness when I 
recovered, that Heaven had restored their child 
to them—to break their hearts!” She started 
up. “I'll go back to the street again!” she ex- 
claimed, “J ought not to be allowed to repent! 
Repentance is a blessing a wretch like me should 
not taste of! I'll quit this roof, where I have no 
business to remain! ‘The roof that is fit for me 
is that under which vice and infamy are receiv- 
ed, and, cursing themselves, take shelter !’"— 
“Stop,” said I, ** sit down and compose yourself. 
Just now you know not what you are about.— 
Compose yourself, and then remain or go as you 
please, but sit down for the present.’’ She re- 
sumed her seat. “ Surely,” continued I, ‘* one 
to whom the sense of error seems so intolerable, 
could never have been a willing trespasser.” — 
She appeared all at once to recover her self- 
collectedness. She turned full round, and fixing 
upon me a look, which demanded credit for the 
truth of what she was going to say, “* I was nota 
willing trespasser, Sir,’ she exclaimed. “ Will 
you hear my story? Few words will suffice to 
tell it.” 

** My parents gave me an education far above 
their rank in life. I contracted friendships at 
school, most of which were continued after I had 
left it. Although my old school-fellows used not 
often to visit me, yet I was frequently invited to 
their homes; whither, owing to the humble sta- 
tion and homely manners of my family, I always 
went alone. Ah, Sir! a young girl just entering 
upon life, has need of a parent’s eye upon her! 
My parents were flattered by my being admitted 
into society so much above me, and always, on 
my return, inquired what genileman had paid 
attention to me; for it constantly ran in their 
heads that I should marry a man of rank or for- 
tune. This made me aspiring—Good souls! it 
was only their love for me. Well, Sir, attentions 
I certainly did receive from gentlemen; and 
many a fine thing was said to me; but there was 
one who was particularly assiduous 1n his civili- 
ties. He used to make a point of seeing me 
home. He always contrived té find out what 
parties I was invited to; and if he happened not 
to be one of the company, he was nevertheless 
sure to call for me when it was time to break 
up. "le professed a passion for me, but for cer- 
tain reasons, which he told me [ should learn 
hereafter, he begged that I would keep his ad- 
dresses a secret, and I didso. Oh, Sir! young 
creatures are fools who keep such things a se- 
cret; especially from those «a ey they know, sin- 
cerely love them. Had I confided in my parents, 
I might—I might—” 
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Here she could not go on for weeping. Pre- 
sently, however, she proceeded, ‘*1 cannot re- 
late the circumstances, Sir.—He was a villain! 
He was a coward! O that my body had been 
only as strong as my heart! He ought not to 
have lived, Sir! But shame is sometimes more 
powerful than revenge,—lI durst not tell the tale, 
—I durst not show my face at home again. 
was soothed, too, with promises of instant repa- 
ration. It was postponed, and postponed again; 
and at last flatly refused. 1 dared to reproach, 
and suffered the penalty of my presumption in 
his utter desertion of me. I had now been three 
months from home. Two days did I remain in 
the apartment where he had parted from me 
without ever undressing myself to lie down, or 
even so much as tasting food! On the third, the 
mistress of the house came in to demand the 
week’s rent. He had left me without a shilling, 
Sir! What was I to do? I tremblingly confessed 
my inability to pay her. She would not believe 
me, accused me of falsehood and dishonesty, or- 
dered me instantly to quit the house, and even 
pushed me violently towards the door. I was 
desperate, Sir!—’T'was night,—I rushed from 
the house without bonnet, cloak, shawl, or any 
other kind of street covering, and flung myself 
upon the town! My parents!—TI know nothing 
about my parents! For five years I have nei- 
ther gone near them, nor inquired after them. 
I suppose I have Ixilled them! and if 1 have—so 
much the better for them, so much the worse for 
me!’ It was a considerable time before I could 
restore her to any thing like a state of compo- 
sure. At length she was partly soothed. I learn- 
ed from her the address of her parents, and pro- 
mised forthwith to make inquiries after them; 
and, if they lived, to see them and speak with 
them. 1 then left her, having first exacted a 
solemn promise that she would not attempt to 
quit the house till my return. 

I set out on my errand instantly. I cannot de- 
scribe my feelings, as I drew near their abode. 
Should the poor girl’s worst fears have been re- 
alized! I forgot to mention that, several years 
before her misfortune, they hed retired, she told 
me, from business; and resided in a respectable 
house, at H - I took a stage, and was there 
in little better than an hour. When I reached 
the house, I took a brief survey of the outside, as 
though I could yather from its looks whether or 
not its former inmates were its present ones. At 
length I lifted the knocker with a beating heart. 
"Twas answered—all was right! My agitation, 
however, did not subside when the servant maid 
desired me to walk up into the little drawing 
room, where the desolate old couple were sitting, 
To me, who had heard the relation of their child, 
it was not difficult to read her story in their 
faces—sorrow had traced them all over. Idon’t 
recollect how I introduced my business, but I 
opened it as carefully as I could, to prevent the 
shock of a too sudden surprise. At length, by 
degrees, I came to the point—I had come to 
speak about their child. From this moment nei- 
ther the one nor the other of them spoke or 
stirred, whilst I went on with my story; but each 
bent an earnest, anxious, searching gaze upon 
me, which nothing but conscious integrity, both 
in intention and act, as to the errand Thad come 
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upon, could have enabled me to encounter.— 
When I had concluded, they still remained mo- 
tionless and silent, and I was beginning to feel 
my situation an exceedingly uneasy one; when 
the female rose slowly from her seat, and totter- 
ing towards me, with the infirmity, as I thought, 
of age, fell suddenly on her knees before me, and 
the next moment wes stretched in a swoon upon 
the floor. This had the effect of rousing the fa- 
ther, who started from his seat and assisted me 
in raising his wife. The servant was called, and 
she and her master conveyed the still insensible 
mother to her chamber, which was only the 
next room. 

In little more than ten minutes he returned.— 
He made a motion with his hand, as if he was 
either unwilling or unable to speak tome. I took 
the hint and prepared to depart. 
room door for me, to show medown stairs. AsI 
descended, I recollected that I had accomplished 
only the half of my errand. I stopped and turn- 
ed round--** You'll see your child, i hope ?”’ said 
I. He made noanswer, either by word or look. 
I slowly descended another stair or two, and 
paused again; “Sir,” said I, “your child was 
the victim, not of a seducer, but of a ruffian!— 
She is a penitent; she loves you, and her heart 
is breaking with remorse for the misery she has 
caused you! Will you not see her?” My se- 
cond appeal was as fruitless as my first. He ne- 
ver opened his lips, but kept them firmly pressed 
together. Without interchanging a word with 
me, he saw me to the bottom of the stairs; and 
stepping on smartly before me, he hastily opened 
the street door. I paused a thirdtime. ‘‘ You 
are a father, Sir,” said I, “and you know your 
own duty best. Your child repents her of her 
errors, and is willing to abjure them forever; 
but so strong is her sense of the wrong she has 
inflicted upon her mother and upon you, she 
doubts the practicability of penitence. How far 
your inflexibility may confirm her in her mis- 
givings, I do not pretend to calculate. I have 
only my own duty to answer for,—I have taken 
her under my protection, and I will save her if I 
can!” Saying this, I was in the act of passing 
out when I felt myself arrested, and firmly though 
tremulously grasped by the hand. I turned 
round,and saw in the old man’s countenance the 
workings of the father’s soul, struggling, in defi- 
ance of nature, to preserve the man. The con- 
test had been kept up till the last moment; it was 
impossible to maintain it longer—his tears were 
gushing—he drew me back into the hall and put 
to the door. “I thank you, Sir,” said he, “an 
old broken hearted father thanks you. [ll see 
my child, and tell her so—I’Il see her to-morrow; 
for her mother is unable to accompany me to 
your house to-day,—and tell her we forgive her, 
Sir! She has indeed afflicted us!—shamed us ; 
but we have nothing else to live for,—she was 
our all, Sir; and, fallen as she is, she is still our 
all. Although she could forget that she was our 
child, she shall find that we are still her parents, 
Sir.” His voice here was entirely overpowered 
by his feelings, and precipitately retreating to 
the end of the hall, he sat down upon the stair- 
foot, and sobbed as if his heart would burst. I 
could not stay any longer. I let myself out and 
hastened home. 
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The manner in which the poor girl received 
the intelligence that her parents were yet alive 
—that she should see them, and be forgiven by 
them—may be easily imagined; and I shall leave 
it to be so, as well as what took place upon her 
meeting with them; on which occasion, not dar- 
ing to take her home with them, lest their ten- 
derness for her should induce them to dispense 
with the course of probation to which she had 
consented to submit, and which they had the 
good sense to see was necessary, they enjoined 

er to remain under my protection ; and solemn- 
ly assured her, that when her term of seclusion 
should have expired, they would joyfully receive 
her, and employ every means in their power to 
render her contented and happy. 

It was upwards of three weeks before there 
was a board of managers, or directors, at the 
hospital. The first that took place her case was 
inquired into; she was pronounced to be a proper 
object for the benefits of the charity, and a day 
was appointed for her admission. Although I 
never slept in the house during her residence in 
it, yet 1 constantly saw her—for I had no appre- 
hension for myself—and sometimes sat and talk- 
ed with her for two or three hours together. But 
I ought to have had apprehensions for her—not 
that | was a coxcomb, and attributed any merit 
to my face or person; but because, when you 
once get admittance into the mind of a woman, 
and possess her ‘confidence, the chance is you 
are not many doors off from her heart—especial- 
ly when you i, ogee her with kindness and 
protection, to which she has been long unaccus- 
tomed. You willlaugh at the idea of a young 
fellow of two-and-twenty playing the ghostly 
counsellor to a fair penitent—for fair indeed, as 
I said, she was—of something less than thesame 
age; but it was truly the case. And he played 
the part honestly, too, and well; as her cheeks 
would have convinced you, had you seen her 
tears roll down them, as more than once or twice 
they did, when he descanted upon the savage 
cruelty of compassing a young woman’s destruc- 
tion, for the sake of a heartless triumph. If there 
appears to be any mystery in the thing, one brief 
sentence will unravel it—I was engaged at the 
time. She used to listen to meat first with fixed 
attention, presently with interest, and that inter- 
est grew deeper and deeper every day. Her 
heart was evidently already more than half re- 
formed, and had begun to taste the relish of a 
sinless life. During the third week, each day, 
when | entered the room, her eyes sparkled with 
the welcome of pleasure; and I could perceive, 
from a slight confusion in her movements, and 
from her hurried manner of addressing me, that 
she had been upon the watch, listening for my 
approach. Between the board’s approval of her, 
however, and her reception into the establish- 
ment, there was a change which I was chagrined 
to remark, because I thought it argued regret 
for the step which she had taken. She tried, in- 
deed, to look composed and cheerful, and she did 
so; but it was with an effort which too clearly 
showed that her heart had no participation in 
the act. IJ sat and conversed with her daily as 
usual; but though I accosted her with greater 
kindness than ever,she was constantly abstract- 
ed. 'To be immured for twelve months, without 
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once being allowed to set foot out of doors, was 
certainly rather a dismal prospect to a young 
creature of scarcely one-and-twenty. I endea- 
voured all I could to reconcile her to it. She 
made light of it, and emphatically wished that, 
instead of twelve months, it were to be for twelve 
years! “She should like it all the better!” I 
dwelt upon the comfort that she would enjoy, 
when she returned home to her father and mo- 
ther. The anticipation seemed to awaken any 
thing buta pleasurable feeling; she would turn 
from me to wipe away atear. [had made hera 
present of a book, which, I told her, I wished her 
particularly toread. The next day I found her 
sitting with it, closed, upon her knees. Her hand 
was on it, and her eyes were red, evidently with 
weeping. It could not have been at the book, 
for it was of a cheerful, though a moral nature. 
The day before her departure for the hospital, 
her father and mother dined with her. I looked 
in, in the evening, and perceived that sorrow and 
anxiety were strongly painted in their taces.— 
She was the very picture of desolation. They 
spoke to her in the most affectionate manner, 
and used every argument to cheer and encour- 
age her. She scarcely noticed them, but sat 
without moving, and looked as if,every moment, 
she would burst into tears. I felt mortified—al- 
most angry. I did not speak a word to her. Upon 
their taking leave of her, I saw them downstairs 
without bidding her good night: but I had left 
my hat in the room, the servant had stepped out, 
and I was obliged to return for it myself. The 
door was a-jar, and I entered the room without 
her perceiving me. She was sitting at the table, 
upon which her arms were folded, and her head 
was reposing upon herarms. I stood still, for a 
porate was before me. That day she had dressed 
ierself for the first time. She wore a lilac gown 
with short sleeves, and a rather low neck, dis- 
playing a pair of arms and shoulders of exceed- 
ing symmetry and fairness. Alas! they were 
riches that had little blessed their owner! 
ener heavily at the thought. She started, look- 
ed at me, and shrieked—at the same moment, 
and, running towards me, fell at my feet! [lifted 
her up in amazement. She seemed ready to 
faint, and caught at my shoulder. I supported 
her firmly in my arms. She burst into a passion 
of tears, and hid her face in my breast; then sud- 
denly disengaging herself, broke from me, and 
rushed out of the room! I was utterly confound- 
ed. I threw myself into a chair, and knew not 
what to think. 

I believe I had remained a quarter of an hour 
in the same attitude, my arms folded, and my 
feet crossed, when the door opened. It was she. 
She no longer wept. Her eyes were cast upon 
the ground. Her cheek was flushed, but her air 
was composed. “I have come back, Sir,” said 
she, I have come back to ask your pardon.” I 
desired her to come in, for she remained stand- 
ing at the door. She obeyed me, hesitatingly ; 
and sat down at a distance from me, upon the 
first chair she came to. “I ama poor unhappy 
girl, Sir,” said she, “ and I hope you will forgive 
me.” Itoeld her there was nothing to forgive. 
“ But there is, Sir,” she rejoined, “ there is much 
to forgive !—too much! I am the object of your 
charity-—You have snatched me from a life of in- 
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famy. How dare I feel any thing but thankful- 
ness? and yet for the last three days you must 
have thought me discontented and ungrateful.”’ 
I told her I never suspected her of ingratitude, 
but that I had remarked she had been unhappy. 
“ } have been unhappy, Sir,” and I must be un- 
happy! I had no conception till now of the ex- 
tent of my ruin—or of the nature of my own heart. 
I feei that it was capable of loving virtue—O! of 
how devotedly loving it! but love it now as it 
may, to the virtuous that heart can never be an 
object of value. A gulf, Sir;—a gulf is placed 
between me and the good—in this world—a broad 
—a deep—an-impassable gulf!—God forgive 
him that made it for me! and pity me that fell a 
victim to his designs! I was not on my guard, 
Sir! I was only turned of seventeen!—a poor, 
weak, foolish, trusting thing, that knew not her- 
self nor the world!” She uttered this, without 
once lifting her eyes; nor was there the slightest 
appearance of emotion, until she alluded to her 

irlhood, when her voice faltered a little, and a 
short pause or two indicated that it was a strug- 
gle whether she should keep in her tears, or let 
them flow. I felt an indescribable uneasiness, 
and durst not trust myself to speak. After an 
interval she continued, ‘ But I am not ungrate- 
ful, Sir; God knows my heart, I am not ungrate- 
ful!—O! that I could prove it to you! What 
would I stop at ?—what would I hesitate to sacri- 
fice ?>—Not my life, Sir ;—-no, not my life! You 
are the only man that ever showed me kindness, 
out of kindness—for myself—out of true charity! 
I thought the best of men—ay, the very best— 
were selfish, Sir; till Heaven threw you in my 
way! I know not how to account for it, but 
while I talked with you that night, I had a feel- 
ing of safety in your presence, such as I never 
felt in the society of man before. And I have 
been now upwards of three weeks in your house 
—at your mercy, to use as you pleased—and I 
have been treated with nothing but respect by 

ou!—I that have no title to respect !—that have 

een little accustomed to it!—O! how have I 
not been used!—The insults, Sir!—the treat- 
ment !—You could not practise it, or conceive it. 
It has made me wish myself dead a thousand 
times! I never met with protection from your 
sex, until I met with it from you! From whom 
shall I meet with it when I leave you—never— 
never to see you more!” : 

I told her she was in error there; that, in the 
place to which she was going, she would meet 
with the greatest attention and kindness; and 
that, as to her never seeing me again, that was 
not a necessary consequence of our parting at 
present; that, at all events, she should find a 
friend in me if ever she needed one; and that I 
should assuredly see her, as soon as her twelve- 
month of seclusion was complete. ‘ ’T'were bet- 
ter not, Sir,” she rejoined, “ *twere better not!” 
and in a tone so touchingly impressive, that my 
heart throbbed. The idea struck me fully, for 
the first time, that I had excited an interest in 
the heart of the girl, such as she had never felt 
before. We both sat silent for a time. Atlength 
she drew a sigh that seemed to come from the 
bottom of her heart, and breathed again, as it 
were to herself, “ ’twere better not.”” Was she 
acting? The life of infamy she had led recurred 
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to me—the arts of women of abandoned charac- | 
ter—the proverbial difficulty of ever thoroughly 
reforming them. ‘“ My girl,’ said I, “* what do 
you mean?” She made no reply; but averting 
her face, she sat with her back half towards me; 
her elbow upon the back of the chair, and her 
hand supporting her head. ‘ Ellen,” saidI, “I 
have dealt with you honestly, hitherto, and ho- 
nestly I will deal with you to the last; I amcon- 
vinced that you are sorry at having consented to 
go into the Magdalen. *Tis still in your power 
to take that step or not. You have till to-morrow 
to think of it; and by that time you can make 
up your mind.” She shook her head. “ You 
wrong me, Sir,” said she; “ to-morrow I shall go 
into the Magdalen.” “I am utterly at a loss, 
then,” said I, “how to interpret your conduct. 
What do you mean by saying that it would be 
better for me not to see you again? I have no 
desire to see you, except to be of service to you.” 
“ T know it,” was her remark. “I know that I 
am nothing more to you than the beggar in the 
street, whom your charity relieves with an alms 
—a large alms, Sir, have you given to me!” I 
felt as if her reply was a reproof for the obser- 
vation which had elicited it. “ Not so, Ellen,” 
said I, “ You never asked an alms of me; I 
spontaneously proffered you service, and was 
more than repaid by your accepting it.” “Why,” 
said she, “ why do you talk to me thus? But for 
you, to whom magn { have been listening to- 
night? Toa profligate! poems an inebriated 
brute ;—accosting me in lauguage——O, how dif- 
ferent from that which for the last three weeks 
has been addressed to me under your generous 
roof!—language which, depraved as I was, Ine- 
ver could hear without loathing!—instead of a 
man!’’—She uttered that word, as though she 
had thrown her whole soul into it—and stopped 
short, keeping her face still averted. “ Come, 
Ellen,” said I, ‘‘ we must not part to-night with- 
out understanding each other. From your man- 
ner now, as well as what has already passed, it 
strikes me as if you would have me infer that | 
am not indifferent to you. Ifthat is your mean- 
ing, don’t deceive yourself—don’t deceive me.” 
Scarce had I uttered the last word, when she 
turned full round upon me. No tongue ever vent- 
ed reproach with half the eloquence that the look 
did, which she gave me. Her tears had been 
streaming all the time since she had last sat 
down; to prevent me from suspecting that she 
had been weeping, she had not attempted to wipe 
them; and they were trickling down her neck 
and into her bosom. She kept her eyes fixed up- 
on me for a minute or two; then, suddenly start- 
ing upon her feet, with one hand she clasped her 
forehead, and waiving the other to me, without 
speaking, precipitately approached the door ; 
which, in her trepidation, she bolted instead of 
opening. 

I followed her toit. 1 saw that I had deeply 
wounded her. I entreated her to return to her 
seat, and compose herself. She neither moved 
nor spoke, but sobbed convulsively. My heart 
bled for her—I could have taken her to my bo- 
som if I durst. * Ellen,” said I, at the same mo- 
ment unbolting the door, “ good night—I shall 
not see you again before you leave me. I fear I 





have displeased you, but, indeed, I did not mean 
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it; and I entreat your pardon!” She shrank at 
the word “ pardon.”—* Good night,” I resumed. 
‘** Under God, the most efficient friend you can 
meet with is yourself—if you can determine to 
become, and remain, your own friend. Should 
you ever require assistance from another, be 
sure to apply tome. I shall always take an in- 
terest, Ellen, in your happiness, and, to the ut- 
most of my power, will promote it. She slowly 
passed into the lobby, andascended the first stair 
of the flight that led to her chamber, and stood 
there. I'bade her good night again; and held out 
my hand to her. She did not offer to take it. Her 
forehead was still clasped by her hand, which, 
partly covering her eyes, prevented her, I think, 
from noticing the action. ‘ My girl,” said I, 
“once more good night. I shall not see you to- 
morrow. I know what I said before you left the 
room has offended you. We part to-night for a 
year. Heaven knows what may happen in that 
time! Shake hands with me, good girl, in token 
thatI am forgiven!” Just at that moment the 
latch-key was turned in the street door. She 
started, and clasping her hands, stood a moment 
or two with her eyes straining mournfully upon 
mine. She leaned towards me till I thought she 
would lose her equilibrium. My heart melted 
within me; and, yielding to an impulse which I 
found it impossible to resist, 1 caught her to my 
breast, and pressed my cheek and lips to hers. 
“ Good night, dear girl,” I said—* good. night, 
and God bless you,” and, withdrawing myself 
from her arms, descended, and left the house. 
When I came the next morning, | found her 
gone. Her parents had taken her to the benev- 
olent abode where she was instantly to enter 
upon a new course of life; but before she went 
she left a message, saying that she should ever 
remember me and pray for me; and hoping that 
I would sometimes think of her. My servant 
added, that, upon going up to bed, she found the 
poor girl sitting upon the foot of the second pair 
of stairs—the spot where I had left her; that, upon 
accosting her, she answered more cheerfully than 
she had done for many days before; and took her 
hand, and thanked her most gratefully for her 
attentions to her, at the same time invoking the 
richest blessings of Heavenupon me; that, when 
she went to call her, in the morning, she found 
her in a deep slumber, dreaming, and talking in 
her sleep, as though she was speaking to me— 
pronouncing my name, and accompanying it 
with epithets of the most tender endearment; 
that after she had been awakened, it was a long 
time before she left the room; that, when her 
parents came for her, she lingered till the very 
last moment, looking anxiously out of the win- 
dow in the direction in which! was used to come; 
and that, at her departure, she wept bitterly.— 
And the good woman further assured me, that 
upon going up to make the bed, she found the 
pillow-case so wet—no doubt, she said, with the 
tears the poor creature had shed upon it—that 
she could almost have wrung it. “Oh,” con- 
tinued she, “*I pity her from the bottom of my 
heart! I never saw a more quiet, a more kind- 
hearted, or a more thankful girl—no, nora sweet- 
er looking !—and the mortification she will have 
to endure !—That fine head of hair, Sir,”—I for- 








got to mention that her hair was most luxuriant, 
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THE MAGDALEN. 


and of a shining jet— She will have to lose it, 
Sir!—She must part with every lock of it!” 1 
was not aware till then that it was the custom, 
when a female becomes an inmate of the hospi- 
tal, to cut the hair close; and 1 sighed for the 
mew Magdalen. To say the truth, it was not the 
apse of a few days nor weeks that sufficed to get 
her out of my head—not that my heart had 
swerved a jot in its loyalty to the fair maid to 
whom I had plighted it—but that I was—some- 
what—interested. 

This adventure took place in autumn; and 
autumn came round again without my recollect- 
ing that a year had flown. The parents of the 
Magdalen generally called upon me once a 
month, and rigs be brought me the most favour- 
able accounts of her conduct; which, they gave 
me to understand, was so exemplary, as to cali 
forth the highest testimonies of approbation, on 
the part of the governors of the establishment. 
Upon such occasions they never failed to dwell 
upon their deep sense of obligation for the ser- 
vice [ had rendered their child; and to assure 
me that, as far as she was concerned, nothing 
should ever be wanting to prove to me that my 
kindness had not been bestowed upon an object 
that was unworthy of it; that what above all 
things stimulated her in prosecuting, with assi- 
duity,, the work of amendment, which, under my 
auspices, she had begun, was her anxious desire 
to gratify me; that, in their interviews with her, 
I was almost the only subject of her remarks and 
inquiries ; and that they were_sure, she never 
Jaid her head upon her pillow, nor lifted jt from 
it again, without addressing to Heaven her most 
fervent 0. eg for my happiness. Of course 
{ was gratified at hearing allthis; I unreserved- 
ly expressed my satisfaction at the success which 
promised to crown our plans for their daughter’s 
restoration to virtue, and, at parting, never fail- 
ed to charge them with a message to her full of 
congratulation andencouragement. I little knew 
what I had done, or was doing. 

One day, after an interval rather longer than 
usual, they paid me their customary visit: when 
upon inquiring after my young friend, as I used 
to call her, they informed that her term had ex- 
pired a fortnight ago; that she quitted the insti- 
tution, leaving the mest favourable impression 
behind her; and that she would have called upon 
me, had not her health been greatly impaired by 
confinement, and by the exertions that she made 
to surpass the expectations of those who were 
placed over her, in executing the tasks that had 
been assigned her; that she had gone into the 
country to recruit her health, but at her return 
would take the earliest opportunity of waiting 
upon me, and thanking me. This was followe: 
by some allusions to the substantial state of their 
circumstances; and by a declaration that the 
bulk of their property should go to amy young 
man who would make honourable proposals to 
their child, now that she was thoroughly reclaim- 
ed from the courses into which despair and not 
inclination had led ber. I applauded duly the 
liberality of their determination; the drift of 
which, at the time, escaped me. 

This happened on a Thursday. Exactly on 
that day fortnight, as I was sitting in my study, 
in the act of completing the third page of a letter 
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to a friend, the good woman opened the door, and 
with a countenance that glowed again with plea- 
sure, informed me that Ellen was in the parlor. 
I will not deny that there was something like a 
throbbing at my heart, as I went down stairs.— 
Our parting scene occurred to me, and as I 
opened the parlor door, I did not breathe quite 
so freely as [am wont to do. At first I hardly 
knew her. It was because all traces of the in- 
valid had vanished. Her nature seemed to have 
been renewed, as though she had retraced a 
stage or two of life, and was again in the first, 
fresh-glowing burst of womanhood !—The spirit 
of young hope was in her eye, that swam in liquid 
crystal; and the lily, which all-possessed her 
cheek when last I saw her, had now made room 
for the rose, and gained, beyond belief, by what 
it yielded. Her form, too, had infinitely more of 
shape; and, without any material increase of 
bulk, appeared of a richer, firmer roundness.— 
Such was the impression of the first glance. The 
second presented to me nothing but a face anda 
neck-—one blush; and a pair of downcast eyes, 
veiled by a pair of lids, as full and rich as ever 
drooped over the orbs of woman. 1 guessed at 
once how the matter stood. The act of endear- 
ment into which my sympathy—say my weak- 
ness—betrayed me, when [ parted from the poor 
Magdalen, and the interest which | allowed her 
to know I subsequently took in her fate, and 
which, in their communications with her, her 
parents had perhaps exaggerated; rose up in 
accusation against me. But my resolution was 
taken on the instant. 1 had inadvertently be- 
trayed her into an erroneous impression, as to 
the state of my feelings towards akg not a mo- 
ment was to be lost in disabusing her of it. I 
pene. her ; and, taking her hand, cordially 
shook it, and immediately dropped it again; and 
then, addressing her with an air of kind and un- 
embarrassed frankness, I told her I was glad to 
see her, and happy at the complete success that 
had attended the meritorious step which she had 
taken; and, in that success, was more than re- 
warded for any little assistance I had rendered 
her: that i was convinced she would now prove 
a blessing to her parents; to smooth whose down- 
hill of life was a duty, the discharging of which, 
l was sure, she would regard as her most de- 
lightful occupation; that I knew she would per- 
severe in Cultivating the virtuous habits to which 
she had returned, and that it would always give 
me pleasure to hear of her prosperity. I did not 
trust myself to look at her till the close of this 
address,and then it was only a glance—her cheek 
was bloodless. I told her to sit down and rest 
herself, and that I would order some refreshment 
for her; but was sorry I could not stop, as busi- 
ness called me away. She listened without ut- 
tering a word—almost without breathing; I bade 
her good by—shaking her by the hand, which I 
felt was damp and cold—and left her. I went 
out and walked as far as Charing Cross, not 
without a sensation of pain at my heart. I had 
never done any thing in my life, which cost me 
such an effort! "Twas clear that the girl was 
sincerely—tenderly attached to me; and, de- 
praved though she had been, I should have been 
a brute not to have felt gratified at it. It is sweet 
to be loved by any thing—but to be loved by 
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a woman!—I know not what thoughts pass- 
ed through my brain—what wishes rose in 
my heart. As I walked along I saw nobody— 
heeded noboby. Friends—mistress—all were 
for the time forgotten. Had any one accosted 
me, I am sure, from the replies I should have 
made him, he would have thought me mad. Eve- 
ry faculty was absorbed in the idea of the Mag- 
dalen. 1 had scarcely reached Temple Bar, on 
my return, when some one came right against 
me—’twas the Magdalen. She staggered—re- 
covered herself, and without looking up or speak- 
ing, passed on. I looked after her, as, unsteadi- 
ly and listlessly, she pursued her way—like Ham- 
let, finding it without her eyes. My heart smote 
me for leaving her without a guide, and she in 
such a state of abstraction; but what kind of a 
guide should J have been for her? Inso crowd- 
ed a thoroughfare as Fleet street, you may easily 
imagine that she was soon out of sight 1 felt in- 
describably oppressed! WhenI reached home, 
my servant informed me, that upon taking up to 
her the refreshments which I had ordered, she 
found her standing like a statue in the room; 
that she had no small difficulty in awakening her 
attention; that when she at last succeeded, and 
pressed her to partake of what she had brought, 
a smile of unutterable bitterness was all her re- 
ply; after which, casting once or twice a look a 
anguish round the room, she hurried precipitate- 
ly from the house. 

One—two—three weeks elapsed, and no sign 
of the Magdalen or her parents. I made up my 
mind that I should never hear from her or see 
A month elapsed,—a se- 
I seldom or ne- 


her again—’twas best. 
cond one, with the same result. 
ver thought of her now. If she had felt a passion 
for me, she had seen the folly of it, and got over 
it. I had now completed a three years’ term of 
oar and had proved at last a thriving 


wooer. Ty wedding-day was fixed; and at 
length the morning, which the lover thinks will 
never dawn, broke smiling in upon me. Atnine 
o’clock I led my bride to the church. A couple 
had just been married, and were in the act of 
retiring from the altar. The bride, who was 
veiled, stopped at a little distance before us, 
while the bridegroom, who seemed to be consi- 
derably her elder, and another person, stepped 
ed aside to speak with the clerk. As I led my 
blushing, trembling partner forward, | heard a 
half smothered shriek. It came from the young 
woman! whom I[ caught as she was sinking upon 
the pavement of the aisle. I called for water. 
The bridegroom, his friend, and the clerk, ran 
all together into the vestry to fetch it; in the 
mean time I lifted the bride’s veil—I was sup- 
porting the Magdalen!—but so changed, so mi- 
serably changed, I scarcely knew her. She had 
not quite fainted. 1 called her by her name. It 
seemed to rouse her. She made a violent effort 
and raised herself, her eyes strainingly fixed on 
mine. She essayed to speak, but a convulsive 
action of her throat and chest for a minute or 
two, prevented her. At length, by an almost 
preternatura! effort, she succeeded. ‘* Thank 
God, I die in his arms!” she exclaimed; and 
with a slight shiver fell back. Water was 
brought; her face was sprinkled with it; the 

tried to pour some of it into her mouth—but it 
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was endeavouring to restore the dead. My friends 
led the way into the vestry, whither I followed 
them with my bride, who, most unaccountably, 
seemed not to have been struck by what had 
passed, except to feel the liveliest concern for 
the fate of the uphepDy girl. Indeed she was ex- 
tremely agitated, and wept for a time bitterly ; 
nor ad she weep alone. In half an hour after- 
wards the ceremony—which, could I have in- 
vented any reasonable apology, I verily believe 
1 would have put off—was duly performed, and 
I became the husband of the most affectionate and 
virtuous of wives. 

I learned subsequently that, from the day of 
my last interview with the Magdalen, her health 
rapidly declined; that, notwithstanding, she had 
been addressed by a man who was considerably 
older than herself, and whom she had perempto- 
rily refused; but, at the earnest supplications of 
her parents, at last consented to marry.— Many 
a time have I recalled this striking incident of 
my life, and never without emotions of a painfu} 
nature. Never could I acquit myself of ievins 
been blameably instrumental in bringing about 
the catastrophe which closed the brief and me- 
lancholy term of the unhappy girl’s existence.— 
Woman, I have heard some men say, will love 
upon slight grounds. It may be so. I am sure 
that when once she really loves, she loves deep- 
ly and lastingly ; and never shall I hold that man 

iltless, who nourishes in her tender breast the 

ope which he knows cannot meet fulfilment. 
—<p—__—_ 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO A FASHIONABLE BELLE. 
Thy step is grace--thy lively glance | 
Thrills every heart with strange delight; 
Thy foot is lightest in the dance, 
Where waxen tapers sparkle bright: 
But thou hast not the speaking eye 
That tells of tenderness and love; 
Thou hast not sweet simplicity— 
That charm, all other charms above. 
Lucerra’s form is very fair— 
Her wit unmatch’d and keen; 
All beauteous waves her golden harr— 
Brighter was never seen! 
Yet fair Lucetta’s heart is cold— 
Hard as the flinty rock ; 
And should a tale of woe be told, 
Her laugh that tale would mock ! 


Fair maiden, what a form is thine, 
And what a merry heart! 
I would that thou wert truly mine, 
Wert thou not—what thou art! 
Give me the gentle, modest dame, 
Whose heart is warm and true; 
Whose downcast eyes with love inflame, 
E’en at a passing view! 
Oh, give me one whose untaught mind 
Knows not the wiles of art— 
Whose glowing heart, sincere and kind, 
Will own the tender smart :— 
Should fate ordain me such a prize— 
A gem so rare and true— 
Oh then, ye flaunting butterflies, 
A long farewell to you! 
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This monument, which is of bronze, is intend- 
ed to represent the unhappy and unfortunate 
Charles the first. It was cast in 1633, by Le 
Sueur,a French sculptor of great talent, who 
wrought the beautiful brass monument of the 
Duke of Buckingham, in Henry the second’s 
Chapel, for the Earl of Arundel. After the exe- 
cution of King Charles, the Parliament ordered 
the statue to be sold at auction, when it was pur- 
chased by a cutier in Holborn, of the name of 
Revett, who pretended to melt it down and make 
handles for knives of it. He in fact, caused knives 
with bronze handles to be exposed to sale in his 
shop, by which he soon realized a fortune; the 
faction who opposed the king being all desirous 
of having some part of his statue debased toa 
knife-handle. The loyal cutler, however, con- 
cealed it till the restoration of Charles the se- 
cond, when he presented it to that king, who 
caused it to be erected in its present situation. 


ee - 


STANZAS. 


Were not the sinful Mary’s tears 
An offering worthy Heaven,— 

When, o’er the faults of former years, 
She wept, and was forgiven? 

When bringing every balmy sweet 
Her day of luxury stored, 

She o’er her Saviour’s hallowed feet 
The precious perfume poured? 





And wiped them with that golden hair 

Where once the diamond shone— 
Though now those gems of grief were there 

Which shone for Gon alone! 

Thou that hast slept in Error’s sleep, 
Qh wouldst thou wake in heaven, 

Like Mary kneel—like Mary weep— 
“Love much”—and be forgiven! 
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From the New York Constellation. 
THE TYTHINGMAN. | 

There lived a few years since in a little town 
in Connecticut, a man by the name of Standfast 
Holdfast, who was at the same time a captain of 
the militia, a deacon of the church, and a ty- 
thingman of the town. He was also a wheel- 
wright, a farmer, anda tavern keeper. His house 
was just opposite, and within a few yards of the 
church; and his sign, which bore on one side 
the device of a punch-bowl, and on the other the 
effigy of Old Nicholas himself with his horns and 
tail, might be heard creaking from morning till 
night and from night till morning, to the great 
annoyance of his guests. : 

During fair weather the Deacon farmed it; 
during foul, he made and mended wagons, wheel- 
barrows, and other vehicles; and on Sundays he 
made money by taking*up travellers and exact- 
inga fine. He also derived a farther profit, b 
detaining as long as possible those thus arrested, 
and charging very bountifully for meat, drink 
and lodging for themselves, and provender and 
stabling for their horses. 

He was accounted an exceedingly devout 
man, a regular attendant at church, and a strict 
observer of family worship. But sooth to say 
there was a degree of worldly prudence at bot- 
tom, which operated effectually to prevent his 
spiritual concerns from ever becoming detri- 
mental to his carnal interests. Though he usually 
performed his family devotions in a front room 
and with the window open, so that his pious ex- 
ample might be duly noticed by his neighbours 
—there was another motive for this arrangement 
namely, the convenience of keeping an eye upon 
the street, tosee if any travellers were passing 
on Sunday, and if any were driving up to his 
tavern ona week-day. But sometimes his devo- 
tions were entirely omitted of a morning, when 
his worldly business drove him; but these omis- 
sions were supplied with interest on the succeed- 
ing evening, the first rainy day, or at all events 
as ‘soon as business began to slacken a little; so 
that, to use a phrase of his own, though he bor- 
rowed a great many spare hours of the Lord, he 
was careful to square up all accounts in the 
course of the year. 

At church, instead of sitting with his brother 
deacons in the official seat behind the pulpit, he 
constantly took his station in a pew on the front 
side of the meeting-house, looking out upon the 
main road and upon his tavern opposite, and also 
so near the door that he could slip out in a mo- 
ment of time, and without much disturbing the 
congregation. Here with his twofold prudence, 
which at the same time looking heavenward and 
earthward, he could listen to the preaching with 
his ears, while he kept his eres devoutly fixed 
on the road, to see if any traveller had the impie- 
ty to attempt passing by—in which case he im- 
mediately sallied forth and arrested him. 

Of all Nis various duties there was none which 
he discharged with so much zeal as this. In- 
deed, he had a threefold motiv®; he executed 
the law of the State in his office of tythingman ; 
he showed his religious horror of Sabbath break- 
ers; and what was more important still, as we 
hinted above, he secured a guest for the benefit 
of his tavern. For though it vexed his soul be- 
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yond endurance to see people disregarding the 
Sabbath, it did not go against his conscience in 
the least to make a pretty penny out of these vile 
transgressors. Indeed it was a ie of his, 
as prudent as it was pious, that the saints have a 
perfect right to prey devoutly on the substance 
of the sinners. 

_ But the office of tythingman, however impor- 
tant toreligion and morals, is usually subject to 
no small degree of popular odium; and this is 
always increased exactly in proportion to the 
zeal and vigilance with which the office is dis- 
charged. It is not every traveller that takes his 
arrest and detention in good part; and some, 
with most unaccountable ingratitude, instead of 
thanking the devout tythingman for arresting 
them in the “ broad road,”’ would as likely as not 
meet his kind offices by calling him a meddling 
py! Neti and by knocking him down. 

Such misfortunes had not unfrequently hap- 
ened to Deacon Standfast Holdfast. But he 
ore them all with christian patience and forti- 

tude—considering that on the whole he made 
money, discharged his duty to the State and the 
congregation, and finally purchased for himself 
an enviable rank among the saints. He set 
down these insults and oppositions as the buffet- 
ings of Satan; and only grew the more zealous 
in the execution of his office, the more he was 
insulted and opposed. 

It is true, that there were some travellers who 
submitted peaceably to the arrest, and without 
opposition discharged their fines, rather than 
make any disturbances, or, by opposing the ex- 


ecution of the law, subject themselves to its fur- 


ther exactions. But there were certain fellows, 
who took the liberty of travelling on a Sunday, 
who proved themselves either too turbulent or 
too cunning for the tythingman’s management. 
Amongst these may be particularly mentioned the 
New York Dutchmen and the Yankee pedlars 
of tin-ware and other notions. We will give an 
instance or two by way of illustration. 

As Deacon Standfast Holdfast was sitting in 
his pew one winter Sunday, looking out as usual 
upon the high-road, he described a stout looking 
man,in a fur cap and gloves, with a sleigh and a 
pair of fine-horses. The general aspect of the 
man and of his equipage was rather forbidding. 
But the devout desire of discharging his duty, 
and the temptation withal of making money, 
eoaeey decided the course of the tythingman. 

te rushed incontinently from the house of God, 
seized hold of the horses’ reins, and ordered the 
traveller in an authoritative voice to stop. 

“Shtop!” exclaimed the stranger, who was 
fresh from the German flats, “wat for shall I 
ae, ha?” 

“It’s against the law here to travel on the 
Sabbath.’ 

_** Againsht de law! de dyvel itis! And wat 
tinks you I cares for de law of your tam Yankee 
Jandha! I be’s one Dutchman, and goes where 
I pleashes on de Sunday, and all odder days.” 

* Yes, but yeu can’t go where you please here 
ona Sunday. I’m the tythingman of the town.” 

“Well, if you be’s de tireshome man of de 
town, get out of de way and not drouble me.” 

“ My duty forbids—you must stop till to-mor- 
row. 





THE TYTHINGMAN. 


“Wat! shtop til to-morrow! I tells you | 
will not shtop—so let go mine horses, pefore I 
knocks youdown.” Thus saying, the Dutchman 
began to suit the action to the word, by making 
ready his heavy loaded whip, when the Deacon 
bawled out— 

“Constable! constable !”’ 

The traveller coolly looking round and seeing 
the constable issuing from the church, exclaim- 
ed—‘ Oh, mishter tireshome man, you may cry 
conshtoble, conshtoble, as much as you pleashe 
—1I don’t care one tam for all de conshtobbles 
and tireshome mens in Connecticut.” 

By this time the constable had got within 
reach of his loaded whip, when letting drive, he 
laid him sprawling ina snow-bank; and giving 
his corn-fed horses a cheerup and a crack, they 
started suddenly forward, upset the deacon, pas- 
sed glibly over his body, and went- away with a 
speed that all the tythingmen and constables in 
the State, had they been sound in wind, limb and 
courage, could not have arrested him. 

The catastrophe was noticed from the church, 
and half the congregation poured forth to the 
aid of the vanquished. They carried them into 
the Deacon’s house, where the constable, being 
more seriously frightened than hurt, pretty soon 
recovered. But the Deacon was found to have 
a ray ine leg and sundry severe bruises, all 
which Confined him to the house for six weeks, to 
his exceeding great regret—for during this con- 
finement his soul was every Sunday vexed to the 
quick by the wicked and insulting manner in 
which he beheld the laws of the State set at 
nought—his own sacred authority violated, and 
his usual gains cut off, by the shameful impunity 
with which travellers proceeded quietly on thcir 
way. 

But at length the Deacon recovered, and was 
again seen at church, looking out from his pew 
as attentively as ever in search of the lawless 
and ungodly traveller. His pious zeal was re- 
warded with his usual success, and many odd 
shillings were added to the income of his tavern, 
his farm, and his wheelwright’s shop. But he 
had the misfortune one Sunday to arrest a ped- 
Jar’s wagon, loaded with all manner of notions, 
drawn by a raw boned hungry horse, and driven 
by a man as hungry as his steed. 

** | wish you would allow me to proceed on my 
journey,” said the pedlar—“‘I have fifty miles 
to go this very day, and I hate possedly to be de- 
tained.” 

“Make yourself easy,” said the tythingman, 
** you cant go another step to-day.” 

‘¢ But consider,” said the pedlar,” it is now al- 
most noon, and I want to get something to eat. 
Neither | nor my horse have eaten a mouthful 
of any thing since two hours before sunrise ; and 
we’re getting to be as hungry asa couple of 
graven images. 

‘* Never mind your uncle’s” returned the Dea- 
con, “you shall have plenty to eat and drink 
here: and as you cannot be allowed to go a step 
further, you may as well make the best of it.— 
I'll put up your horse, and lodge and feed you 
till to-morrow morning, when you may proceed 
on your journey.” 

“Well if I must submit 1 must, as aunt Je- 
rusha Applegate said when she was a going to 
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THE TYTHINGMAN——DESTINY. 


be married.” Thus saying, the pedlar very 
composedly yielded himself to the authority of 
the tythingman. His horse was put up and well 
fed with hay and oats; and his master havin 
comforted his own stomach with a chunk of col 
roast beef, a pumpkin pie, and a mug of cider 
at the invitation of the Deacon accompanied 
him to church to hear the afternoon service; 
where he paid such good attention to the dis- 
course and demeaned himself with such appa- 
rent devotion, that the Deacon was half inclined 
to think he had made a convert where he only 
expected to make money. 

he pedlar ate a hearty Sunday supper (which 
in New England includes the dinner,) saw that 
his steed was well attended, took a comfortable 
luncheon and a mug of cider just before going 
to bed, retired to rest, slept like a monarch, and 
rose in the morning to depart. 

“ You may as well stay to breakfast,” said the 
Deacon. 

* Well, just as you say,” answered the Pedlar 
—how long will it be before you’ll have break- 
fast ?” 

** Not above an hour—and in the meantime 
your horse will be filling himself with hay and 
oats.” 

* Well, just as you say, Deacon,” again re- 
plied the pedlar—* you see I’m guided entirely 
by you. But while I’m sitting still, I may as 
well take a stroll round the village, and see if I 
cant make a market for some of my notions.” 

The pedlar finished his stroll, attended family 
devotions along with the tythingman, and ac- 
quired so hearty an appetite for breakfast that 
he seemed during that meal to lay ina week’s 
provisions. His horse had done nearly equal 
justice to his keeping; and like his master, 
seemed tohave laid in a store for several days to 
come. 

Every thing being now ready, the pedlar 
mounted his wagon, and said—Good morning, 
Deacon—l’m much obliged to you for your 
preaching and your entertainment—and if ever 
you come our way—” 

“ But you’re not going without paying your 
bill !”’ 

“Yes, but 1 amthough. You compelled me 
to stop, and invited me to eat, and drink, and 
sleep, and all them are things—which, of course 
I could’nt very well refuse. But as for paying 
for them—I could'nt think of such a thing, Dea- 
con. So good bye to you—” , 

“ But recollect, sir, I keep a tavern, and it 
isnt my business to entertain people gratis.— 
Here is your bill for eating drinking, lodging, 
horse keeping, &c. amounting in all to —” 

‘* Never mind the amount, Deacon—I’ll re- 
turn the favor, when I become tythingman, and 
find you travelling on Sunday.” 

* You wont pay your bill then?” 

** Not I—I’m much obliged to you, Deacon.” 

* Then I must compel you. Here, Hopeful,” 
speaking to his eldest son, “take this bill to 
Squire Plum er’s, and get a writ; and also get 
a warrant for this man for travelling on the 
Lord’s day.” 

** You may save yourself that trouble and ex- 
pense, Deacon,” replied the pedlar; “ for I can 





prove that you invited me to eat, drink, and lodge 
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with you, and took care of my horse, all of your 
own accord; and therefore it is as contrary to 
law as it is to good manners to charge me with 
that are bill. Beside friend Deacon, I could not 
think of allowing you to sully your hospitality by 
taking my money. Andas tothe warrant for 
travelling on Sunday, that matter is already set- 
tled—for I called upon the Squire before break- 
fast, complained of myself, and saved half the 
fine, as you will see by this little bit of a docu- 
ment here’”—taking a slip of paper from his 
pocket book—* and therefore, Deacon, once 
more thanking you for my entertainment, I bid 
you avery good morning.” 

The tythingman stood aghast, and the pedlar 
drove on very well satisfied with the result of 
his arrest, by which he declared, after deduc- 
ting the expense of his fine, he had cleared thir- 
teen shillings and sixpence, yankee currency, 
considering the extra provisions that he and his 


horse had so bountifully stowed away. 
—$ <> 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
DESTINY. 
Written after a visit “to those scenes 
Where being’s dawn began.” 
** ‘When far thro’ stranger’s lands we roam, 
How pensive o’er the spirits come 
ry > 
The thoughts of home.”—L. 


What fondly cherished visions, 
Awaken ‘mid that festive train, 
As joys which have forever fled 
In memory bloom again ; 
Which starting from oblivion’s gloom, 
And round my pensive spirit dance, 
Like shadows from the silent tomb 
‘To being’s gay romance : 
Giving those bow’rs of childhood’s hours, 
A charm by far more dear, 
Than aught is shown, or felt, or known, 
In all surrounds me here. 


But to those scenes of pleasure, 

I bid a ling’ring, sad farewell, 

Yet long their once known happy days 
Fond memory’s page shall tell, 

Their joys shall like the radiant stars, 

When sol’s all-brightening rays have fled 

Stull o’er this darksome vale of tears 
A soothing influence shed: 

With radiance bright, their cheering light, 
Tho’ far away I roam, 

When o’er my soul dark sorrows roll, 
Shall light my spirit home. 


Yes! long shall memory linger, 
Entrane’d in that bewitching spell, 
Which bound the heart, when o’er the soul 
Came friendship’s last farewell ; 
And bright in musing dreams shall rise 
Those treasured joys too dear to last, 
And long shall beam in fancy’s eyes, 
The visions of the past; 
With vivid rays thro’ future days, 
To guide my devious course, 
And point the mind with thought refin’d 
to its eternal source. 


Yet here, tho’ friends surround me, 

And free my reckless spirits roam, 

Still dwells the soul in loneliness, 
Far from its native home; 

And e’en while ’mid the mirthful throng, 

The bosom breathes its ardent sigh, 

And turns to greet those hills when long 
Youth’s rainbow visions lie ;— 

To tread those glades and peaceful shades 
Where fond affections dwelt, 

Or bow the mind o’er hopes enshrin’d 
Where mingling spirits knelt. 
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DESTINY——DROPPING WELL. 


Where each fond scene is beaming, 
With many a dream of deepfelt love, 
Fach well-known hill and fairy glen — 
Each tree, each brook and grove 
Are vocal to the heart’s deep lay, 
In youth’s bright dreams forever flown; 
Or tell of friends now far away, 
Or kindred spirits gone. 
Yet ne’er can hearts be reft apart, 
That have been prov’d for years, 
Nor pleasure’s smile, nor hopes beguile 
The faithfulness of tears. 


Tho’ bright the smile is dancing 

Upon the stranger’s sunny brow, 

And fair and smooth the words may flow 
In friendship’s faithful vow; 

Yet lurks a dark and cold distrust, 

Within the bosom’s deep recess, 

Which prove, but for earth’s vilest lust 
They seemingly caress: 

Yes, lightest brows and fairest vows, 
Which fain we would believe ; 
And sunniest smiles, and winning wiles 

Are meant but to deceive. 


Thus taught by sad experience, 
‘To dread the traitor’s scathing brands, 
The music of my soul is mute, 

When distant from that land, 
When erst in childhood’s happy hour, 
With buoyant heart and spirits free, 

I sported like the gossamer, 

Or trip’d it o’er the lea ; 

Where oft I’ve join’d that kindred band, 

In scenes which now are o’er, 
And deeply felt, and fondly knelt, 

As | must kneel no more. 


Then since by fate I’m destin’d 

To buffet griefs and woes untold; 

Oh! that this fragile heart of mine 
Was made of firmer mould ; 

That it might beat amid the crowd 

All seeming happily and gay, 

And veil its cares ’neath pleasure’s shroud, 
Tho’ joys be far away; 

That smiles might throw upon my brow 
Their brightly cheering form, 

And gild with sheen the gloom within, 
As rainbows gild the storm. 


But why does fickle fortune, 
Thus tempt my wayward steps to réam__ 
Upon life’s chequered stage, afar 
From childhood’s Jovely home; 
To bid adieu to all! and rove 
O’er Fate’s dark, fearful ocean wide, 
Unknown to friendship, fame, or love, 
Sink down time’s silent tide ; 
When not a sigh nor kindred tie 
Will swell one gentle breast, 
When in death’s shade this form is laid 
In endless slumber’s rest. 


Ah !—was it for this I fondly 

Toiled up that tedious rugged path, 

To bask where star-eyed science smiled, 
And weave her laurel wreath ! 

Which tempts me now from pleasure’s arms, 

And all home’s peaceful joys forego, 

‘To prove how doubly vain earth’s charms, 
To shield the heart from woe ! 

Yet still the glow of wisdom’s brow, 

,, ©Onfirms the promise given; 

“ Time’s trials o’er, we'll greet once more 

Our homes and friends in heaven.” 


ROMANZO. 
oe ee 


Augustus Czesar, was born with his body spot- 


ted with moles. Those on his breast were so dis- 


posed as exactly to represent the constellation of 
the great bear. 





DROPPING WELL, ENGLAND. 


Among the natural curiosities and phenome- 
na of England, the celebrated petrifying Drop- 
ping Well, near Knaresborough, in Yorkshire 
county, is not the least extraordinary. The. 


above cut gives a representation of the manner 
in which the water falls from the top of a pro- 
jecting cliff, and a feint view of the interesting 
scenery in the vicinity. Tradition gives no au- 
thentic account ofits origin, but it is presumed 
it is caused by a natural spring in the recess of 


the rock. The dropping is but little affected by 
the weather, as nearly the same quantity is dis- 
charged at all seasons of the year. The inhabi- 
tants of Yorkshire justly regard the spot with 
feelings of wonder and veneration. In the neigh- 
borhood are some considerable ruins of Knares- 
borough castle. Inthe rocks from which the 
water issues, is an ancient excavation called St. 
Robert’s Chapel, it having been selected as a 
place of worship, by the original inhabitants. 
sntienciliinensniaih 
Old Storace (the father of the celebrated com- 
poser) had lost nearly all his teeth at rather an 
early period of his life. This to one who was 
decidedly a high liver, was a great annoyance. 
A dentist of eminence undertook to supply the 
defect; he drew the few teeth which remained 
andwitted the patient with an entire new set, 
which aétéd by means of springs, and were re- 
movable at pleasure. The operation was so 
skilfully performed, and the resemblance so good 
that Storace flattered himself that no one could 
discover the deception. Being one day in com- 
pany with Foster (a performer in the Drury Lane 
orchestra, and one celebrated among his com- 
anions for quaintness and humor,) he said, “now 
oster,—Pll surprise you—I’ll show you some- 
thing you never could have guessed.” Sosaying 
he took out the ivory teeth, and exclaimed in tri- 
umph, “there what do you think of that?” “Poh! 
nonsense! surprise me,” replied Foster, “I knew 
perfectly well they were false.” ‘How the devil 
could you know that?” said Storace. “Why,” 
rejoined Foster, “I never knew any thing true 
come out of your mouth!” 
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AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


An Indian Legend. 


The following letter addressed to the editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, with the accompanying tale, by a Choc- 
tow Indian, will, we believe, be read with interest. ‘The 
Legend is certainly a novelty, and if our readers are as 
much gratified by a perusal, as we have been, we shall not 
regret the space it occupies— 


Bie Praintm, Cuocraw Nation, Aug. 1831. 
Mr. Atkinson, 

Dear Sin :—Perceiving that your valuable periodical 
contains, from time to time, tales of Indian materials, writ- 
ten, | presume, by our brothers of the twenty-four fires; 
| have ventured to enclose you a short specimen of the 
many tales, with which, in days of yore, our fathers were 
wont to amuse and instruct their children. It is, together 
with its preliminary letter, from the pen of one of my 
friends, who, while, like myself, he has enjoyed the bene- 
fits of a liberal education, is but little disposed to accord 
to your language an unrivalled supremacy in depicting In- 
dian scenes. ‘ith him I must side, in believing that our 
Choctaw tongue cannot be disparaged by competition 
with yours, in point of descriptive. In science, of course, 
we yield you the palm; for, like you, we would have to 
plunder a hundred languages to enrich our own, in order 
to cope with you. 

We Choctaws have abundant materials for the choicest 
tales, but they would lose much by translation, and your 
little acquaintance with our manners and customs, which 
have often been misrepresented, and, sometimes, by your 
best writers, place you upon a ground teo low to perceive 
all their merits, and expose us, doubtless, to the imputa- 
tion of partiality and prejudice. Be this as it may, 1 sub- 
mit the accompanying papers to your disposal, and to the 
award of critics. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
PETER P. PITCHLYNN. 
- December 13th, 1830. 

Esreemep Faienp :—The promise which I once made 
vou to reduce to writing a tale which I had repeated to you, 
as illustrative of the imaginative powers of our countrymen, 
had nearly escaped my recollection, and I thank you for 
the hint which has recalled it to mind: for I am confined to 
the house by the gloomy weather which prevails without, 
and a little exercise with the pen will be an agreeable re- 
lief: 

I well remember that it was the custom among the Choc- 
taw boys, some twenty years since, and doubtless, the cus- 
tom to a certain extent yet survives,—to assemble together 
of pleasant summer evenings, and tell stories in rotation.— 
These stories they facetiously called “ Shukha noompas,” 
or hog’s stories; but the reason why they were so styled, 
i have now forgotten, if | ever knew. I could not have 
been more than five or six years of age when in the habit 
of listening to the “ Shukha noompas” of my play-fellows ; 
and yet my recollection of some of them is quite distinct. 
I then knew nothing of civilization. I had seen but few 
white people; and these few having mostly adopted the In- 
dian dress and habits, gave me no adequate idea of the 
“world far off” (as I then believed it to be) of the white 
people. 1 can now recal to mind some of those tales of 
early childhood, and compare them with others which I 
heard in after years among the white people, and I can 
truly say that the Indian loses nothing in the comparison.— 
In fact, when we speak of tales adapted to captivate the 
attention and enlist the feelings of children, I am of the 
opinion that the Indian has decidedly the advantage. He 
is in general more familiar with the objects of nature than 
the white man, and hence can enliven his stories with more 
apposite and striking illustrations. You have doubtless no- 
ticed the superior facility with which an Indian, who is in 
the habit of roaming the woods, can detect and distinguish 
objects of sight and sound. You have remarked how rea- 
dily he can name the different trees of the forest, and the 
almost numberless plants and flowers of the field. You 
know that not a beast ranges the hills, not a reptile crawls 
on the plains, which he cannot name. The fowls that sail 
in the air, and the birds that warble in the grove, are 
equally familiar. In his lonely wanderings, they have be- 
come as dear and cherished companions. He has learnt 
all their names, and can describe to you their habits and 
distinctive histories. Almost every Indian can do this, and 
nine-tenths ef white people cannot. 
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I believe that in tales of high imagination the Indians are 
deficient; but it*is, as | conceive, simply for the want of 
improvement. They have the stamina, if in early life it 
could be drawn out, cultivated and polished. There is al- 
so, it seems to me, much more force and precision in the 
Choctaw language, than in the English; or dol only think so 
because it is my mother tongue? Itmay not be so varied, 
sO fien as the English language; its vocabulary is far frons 
being so copious; but as far as it goes, is it not stronger, more 
nervous? Listen to a hunter returned from the chase, or a 
warrior from the field of battle. The first will describe to 
you all the arts and wiles which he had used in approach- 
ing his game, (a deer for instance.) with a clearness and 
distinctness which make you feel as if you had been with 
him. Every little incident that had occurred, even to the 
rustling ofa leaf, or the snapping of a dry twig, in his cau- 
tious approaches, is thrown In so naturally, and with such 
simplicity, in the progress of the story, that if you area 
sportsman, it cannot fail to rivet your attention. You seem 
to see the deer as he does; you examine localities; you 
make your approaches step by step as he does; you become 
completely identified with the narrator; in short, you en- 
joy all the pleasures of the chace, without the fatigue.— 
You may have heard a young hunter giving the stirring de- 
tails of a bear hunt, and what sportsman would not warm 
with the tale? The first cry of the dogs—the rushing of 
the anima) through the tangled underwood—the snapping 
of cane—the confusion of the fight—the inspiring hollow 
of the hunters,—and the death-scene, when gun after gun 
is discharged into the head of the bear, according to the 
Indian custom ;—is all told with a clear connection, and 
depicted with a vividness, which | should despair of hear- 
ing equalled in the English language. 

Let us now turn to the warrior. He shall be a warrior 
in the prime of life——not young, nor yet aged. The lines 
of thought are on his brow, and he has scars that betoken 
many a bloody conflict. Imagine him just returned from 
his war expedition. He is seated; his friends are around 
him, silent and attentive; not one obtruding a question ;— 
but all waiting his pleasure to begin. He has just smoked 
his pipe, and now adjusts himself for the narration. He 
tells of the days and nights he travelled before he approach- 
ed the hunting ground of his enemy. He describes the 
different objects he saw in his route, the streams he crossed 
and his camping places. Here he killed a bear, there a 
buffalo. He marks on the ground a rude map of the coun- 
try, to give a better idea of his travels. He describes 
where he first discovered the trail of his enemy. In such 
a quarter lay their town. 
he should discover some straggling foe. He describes the 
rivulet that quenched his thirst, and the tree that sheltered 
him. Not an incident is forgotten, and every incident 
heightens the interest of his perilous situation. Becoming 
impatient, he sallies forth and takes a rapid circuit, through 
the heart of his enemy’s country. He soon discovers, from 
unerring indications, that his enemies have discovered his 
trail, and are on the leok-out tointercept him. He pauses, 
views the critical nature of his situation; but not a coward- 
ly thought invades his bosom. He takes his resolution on 
the instant. He determines to elude his enemies, if possi- 
ble; but if not, he resolves to die like a warrior. He puts 
in requisition every wile and stratagem of which he is mas- 
ter. His eye is incessantly on the watch, and his ear is 
bent to catch every sound that floats on the breeze. At 
length he discovers an Indian. He knows him for a foe 
by the paint on his face, and his peculiar head-dress. Our 
warrior crouches low, takes a deadly aim and brings him 
lifeless to the ground. He springs to him—severs the war- 
lock from his head, and has just reloaded his gun, as a par- 
ty of the enemy make their appearahce. He gives the 
shrill war-whoop, and dives full speed into the forest. 
The chace is long, eager and deadly. He strives for life 
and honour, they for vengeance. His superior speed, en- 
durance and good fortune save him, for he escapes and ar- 
rives among his kistixed, to tell the story of his adventures, 
and exhibit the troph¥ of his prowess. 

Were I writing a connected tale, instead of an uncon- 
nected letter, I would take my incidents from a story which 
I once heard you tell of a party of Choctaws which had 
gone on a scouting expedition against the Osages, instead 
of hints taken from adventures of a single individual. But 
even this, told by a Choctaw, in a clear stream of uninter- 
rupted, flowing narration, would be highly interesting com- 
pared to a history of a foraging or scouting expedition told 
in the English language. Look at most of the reports of 
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American generals, of fights and skirmishes during the last 
war, and would they bear any comparison, in point of in- 
terest, to the history of an expedition against the /Va-sha- 
she, headed by old Pushmattahaw ; for instance, supposing 
Pushmattahaw himself’ were now living to te IT ihe story ? 
‘The comparison, I admit, is not exactly fair between a 
written report and a verbal narration. "The one is gene- 
rally obliged to be concise ; the other may be diffuse. - But 
making every allowance, I doubt whether all the circum- 
stances of a story told in the English language, could be so 
distinctly pourtrayed, and make that vivid and lasting im- 
pressions on the mind, which the same story, told by an elo- 
quent Indian would. There is something in gesture and 
something in the inflections of' voice, but not et rough, in 
my opinion, to make the difference in effect. An Indian i is, 
also, generally much more fluent than the white man.— 
He is less embarrassed, hesitates less for words, and his 
ideas seem to me to flow generally in a more connected 
strain. Upon the whole then, I say, that the ( yhoctaw lan- 
guage {S$ more figurative than the English, and the words 
have a more precise and definite signification. It is not so 
well adapted to express abstract and compound ideas ; but 
jt is better calculated to give us clear conceptions of actual 
occurrences and sensible objects. What say you, am I 
right or wrong? 

“But the tale—the tale: 1 can fancy you are becoming 
impatient for the tale. Ohe! jam satis, ¢c. is a lat in phrase, 
(i am told.) to express a high degree of impatience. “ Pish !” 
“ Pshaw !” or a suppressed groan, will do for the English 
mode. But, sir, do you take the vernacular ; observe the 
proper intonations, and tell me whether any thing can be 
more emphatic or expressive than—Uk—kuk—keh ! 

Well, then, I will conclude this Fenbling letter, and en- 
deavour to be somewhat more coherent, ") 


(as well as brief) 
in my next. Your's sincerely, “i Bee PF “MWDON, AL D. 
P. P. Prrcuiyxy, Big Prairie. 





December 17, 1830. 

Esrremrp Frienp:—I resume the t: ask which I left unfi- 
nished, (or rather untouched) a few days since, in an at- 
tempt to prove that our vernacular tongue is more e xpres- 
sive than the English. Should you coincide with me in 
opinion, who shall gainsay our decision? It may indeed 
be said, that parties interested will generally decide in their 
own favour. But let the question for the present rest. 

Four or five years ago, a young Choctaw of pleasing 
countenance and modest deportment applied to me for 
employment. I was struck with his address, and wished 
to test his habits of industry. He worked with us faithful- 
ly, during the busy part of the season, and with the avails 
of his labour, purchased a good rifle and ammunition, and 
started west of the Mississippi. During his stay with us, 
T found he was remark ably intelligent for his opportunities. 
He did not speak a word of EF nglish. His father and mo- 
ther, as he informed me, were both dead: and he had but 
few near relatives living. He had been charged with 
witchcraft by a conjuror of his neighbourhood—(i am glad 
this absurd superstition is wearing away among the Choc- 
taws) and had been obliged to fly from the nation to save 
his life. This young man frequently entertained ns with 
tales, during the intervals of labour. He possesse dan ea- 
BY, flowing ‘elocution, and from his store of “* Shukha noom- 
sar aay evening told us the following story, which I will 
entitle 

THE SPECTRE AND THE HUNTER, 
A Legend of the Chociaws. 


No people have been more noted for their courage 
and their superior skill in every manly exercise than the 
Choctaws. ‘Chey are brave warriors: they are success- 
ful hunters, and in thé Bull-play they have had no rivals. 
Young men now are not what their fathers have been.— 
Old men tell us that in their day, no man could claim to 

speak with authority in council who had not faced an ene- 
may. None could claim the smiles of a woman who had 
not proved his skill in the Bull-play; and if he happened to 
be unsuccessful in hunting, it was vain for him to think of'a 
wife. He became the butt of general ridicule, and the theme 
of many a jest. Even old women would join in the chorus 
and jeeringly invite him to stay at home and mind the pots. 

In those days—(it was when our fathers were young)— 
lived Ko-way-hoom-mah. He was called the red tiger ;— 
for he had the strength and agility of that dreaded animal, 
and his skill and cunning were equal to his strength. Had 
he seen battle ?—’The scalps of six Wa-sha-she attested it. 











AN INDIAN LEGEND. 





Und he proved himself a dexterous hunter ?—Old women 
liited their-children to gaze at him as he passed and young 
women hung their heads and blushed as he approached 
them. In the Bull-play he had long reigned the unques- 
tioned champion of his district. Ko- -way-hoom-mah, then 
walked the earth, fearless of man or beast. He even de- 
rided the power of the spirits. He questioned the ex- 
istence of It-tay-bo-lays, and NNan-ish-ta-hool-los, and as 
to she-loops, he said he had never seen them, then why 
sho uid he fear them ?—Dangerous thus to trifle with beings 
who walk unseen amongst us! 

Ko-way-hoom-mah once started out on a hunting expe- 
dition. He had an exc ellent rifie, and he carried with him 
a little fiour and some jerked venison. His only com- 
anion was a large white dog, which attended him in all 
is rambles. This dog was a cherished favourite, and shar- 
ed in all his master’s privations and successes. He was 
the social companion of the hunter by day, and his watch- 
ful guard by night. 

The luunter had travelled far during the day, and as night 
approached, he took up camp in a spot that bore every in- 
dication of an exce ‘Hent hunting ground. Deer tracks were 
seen in abundance, and turkies were heard clucking in va- 
rious directions, as they retired to their roosting places. ies 
Ko-way-hoom-mah kindled a fire, and having shared a por- 
tion of his provision with his dog, he spread his deer-skin 
and his blanket by the crackling ‘fire, and mused on the 
adventures of the day already past, and on the probable 
success of the ensuing one. It was a bright star-light night. 
The air was calm and a slight frost whic ch was falling, ren- 
dered the fire comfortable and cheering. His dog lay 
couch xd ands slumbering at his feet, and from his stifled 
cries, seemed dreaming of the chace. Every thing tended 
to sooth the feelings of our hunter, and to prolong that 
pleasant train of associations, which the beauty of the night 
and the antic ipations of the morrow were calculated to in- 
spire. At length, when his musings were assuming that 
indefinite and dreamy state which precedes a sound slum- 
ber, he was startled by a distant cry which thrilled on his 
ear, and roused him into instant watchfulness. He listen- 

ed with breathless attention, and in a few mmutes, he 
again he eard the cry—keen, long, piercing, as that whic h the 
T'tk-ba-hay-kah gives in the dance preceding the Bull-play. 
‘The dog gavea long, plaintive and ominous howl. Ko- 
way-hoom-mah felt uneasy. Can it be a lost hunter ? was 
the inquiry which suggested itself. Surely not; fora hun- 
ter with his rifle and flint and steel, feels lost nowhere.— 
What then can it be? With these reflections our hunter 
stepped forth, gathered more fuel, and again replenished 
his fire. gain came the ery—keen, long, and painfully 
thrilling as before: the voice was evidently approac hing; 
and ag ain the dog raised a low and mournful howl. Ko- 
way-hoom-mah then felt the blood curdling to his heart, 
and folding his blanket around him, he seated himself by 
the fire and fixed his eye intently in the direction from 
which he expected the approach of his startling visiter.— 
In a few minutes he heard the approach of footsteps; in 
another minute, a ghastly shape made its appearance and 
advanced towards the fire. Jt seemed to be the figure of a 
hunter like himself. Its form was tall and gaunt—its fea- 
tures livid and unearthly. A tattered blanket was girded 
round his waist, and covered his shoulders; and he bore 
what seemed to have been a rifle, the barrel corroded with 
rust, the stock decayed and rotten, and covered, here and 
there with mushrooms. 

rhe spectre advanced to the fire, and seemed to shiver 
witheold. Hestretched forth one hand, and then the other 
to the fire, and as he did so, he fixed his hollow and glassy 
eye on Ko- way-hoom- mah, and a slight smile lighted up 
his livid countenance, but no word did he utter. ‘Ko- way- 
hoom-mah’s situation may be imagined. He felt his fle sh 
and hair creep. and the blood free zing in his veins; y et with 
instinctive Indian courtesy, he presented his de er skin as 
a seat for his grim visiter. ‘The spectre waved his hand 
and shook his head in refusal. He stepped aside, plucked 
up a parcel of briars from an adjacent thicket, spread them 
by the fire, and on this thorny couch, he stretched himself 
and seemed to court re pose. 

Our hunter was petrified with mingled fear and astonish- 
ment. His eyes continued long rivetied on the strange 
and ghastly being stretched before him, and he was only 
aw akened from his trance of horror, by the voice of his 
faithful dog. “ Arise,” said the dog, suddenly and super- 
naturally gifted with speech,— “ arise and flee for your life. 
The spectre now slumbers; should you also slumber, you 
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HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


are lost. Ariseand flee while I stay and watch.” Ko-way- | 
hoom-mah arose and stole softly from the fire. Having } 
advanced a tew handred paces, he stopped to listen: all 
was still silent, and with a beating heart, he ¢ ontinu ed his 
stealthy and rapid flight. Again he listened, and again 
Ww ith renewed confidence he pursued his r: pid ¢ ourse, until | 
re had a several miles on his route hoinewards— | 
t length a sense of satety; he paused to ree over 
breath on t ie brow ofa lofty hill. The night w s still calm | 
and serene. The stars shone above him with steady lus- 
tre, and as Ko-way-hoom-mah gazed upwards, he bre athe “dd 
reely and felt every apprehension vanish. Alas ! on the in- 
at unt, the distant baying of his dog, st truck on his ear. With 
a thrill of renewed apprehension, he bent his ear to liste n, 
and the ap} palling cry of his dog, now more distinctly audi- 
ble , convinced him that the spectre must be in full } pursuit. | 
Again he fled with accele rated speed, over hill, over via in, 
ough swamps and thickets, until once more he paused 
y the side of a deep and tbe Pa ly The heavy ba r 
this dog told him too truly that his fearful pursuer was 
lose at hand. One minute he stood for breath, and then 
he plunge 1d into the stream. But scarcely had he gaimed 
the centre, when the spectre appeared on the b; ink and | 
plunge “dj in after him, closely followed by the panting dog. 
K.o-way-hoom-mah’s apprehensions now amounted to ago- 
ny. He fané le od he saw the hollow and glassy eye balls of | 
his pursuer, glaring above the water, and that his skeleton | 
hand was already outstretched to grapple with him. With | 
a cry of horror, he was about giving up the struggle, for 
life, and sinking beneath the waves, whe n his faithful dog, 
with a fierce ye all, seized upon his master’s enemy. After 
a short and desperate struggle, they both sunk, the waters 
settled over them, and our exhausted hunter reached the 
shore In safety. 

K.o-way-hoom-mah became an altered man. He shunned 
the dace and the Bull- play, and his former hilarity gave 
tace toa settled mek: unCi holy y- In cste~tr a ye ar after this 

range adventure, he joined a w: aa party against ad listant 

enemy and never returned. * * 

Such, my dear sir, is the ee of the stile as related 
to me, pons as i review what | have written, it seems to me 
faint and feeble, compared with the animated and vivid 
touches of my Choctaw narrator : another eviden ce w hich 
| might assign of the superior force of our vernacular, wer 
{ not aware that it might be said (perh: Ips too justly) that 1 
ain ignorant of the force and power of the English lan- 
suage, and there fore not a competent judge. But let that 

xiss, and in conclusion believe me to be, 

Ever sincerely yours, J. L. M’DONALD. 

P. P. Prrentynn, Big Prairie. 

P. 5.—By the bye, [ once read a singular story of one 
fup Van Winkle, who went out hunting, and feeling some- 
what fatigued, laid down to take a hap, nae it seems 
proved a long one, for when he awoke, he found his gun | 
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Covers’ Iw ith y itis shrooms. ] rememibe r having be n par: | 
ucularly struck with the * mushr om gun,” in my Indian's | 
tory: and { think I can safely affirm he had never heard of j 
Rij » Van Winkle. | 
Nc »tes.—F or thie convenience of those who do not under- | 
tand Choctaw mythology, the following explanations are | 
ubmitte d. | 
litabolays—are genii of very dimaiy wutive stature, being | 
not more than fifteen inches high, but of great power -| 
irom them the conjurors, &c. receive thei r influe nce.— } 


Chey often ride by moonlight on dee rs, with v wands in thei ir | 

re inds, a nd inging magic songs. ikshi or doc tors, re- 

ceive gifts from them. ‘They are invisible, intangible, ex- 
‘pt to their favourites, and invulnerable. 
Nan-ishta-hoo!-los,—are demons, or he true Grecian de- 


vils, that wander about the earth. 
Shil-loops,—are ghosts, or wandering spirits, empowered 
- sy . 8  e 
speak, visible but not tangible. fe ee & 
Ret SE 





CLEANLINESS.—Cleanliness is a mark of po- | 
liteness; for no one unadorned with this virtue | 
can go into company without giving a manifest} 
otlence. It may be said to be the foster mother | 
of affection. Beauty commonly produces love, >| 
but cleanliness preserves it. Age itself is not 
unamiable while it is preserved clean and unsul- 


ODE XXIV.—TO HIS MUSE. 

“ Outs desiderio sit pudor, aut modus,” §e. 
T'hou,—who invok’d,—didst condescend to come, 
And shed thy influence on these odes of mine ; 
Mysterious being! where may be thy home ?- 
‘Thy nature what,--demoniac or divine ? 


Y 


If from above, my labours have been good, 
And they are silly who pronounce them evil; 
If from below, (the place is understood,) 
I was to blame for dealing with the devil. 
I cannot think thee of so mean a birth, 
Although thou hast a grain of vicious leaven; 
And ir thy origin is not of earth, 
I think ’tis likely thou wert born in heaven. 


Thovgh much ccrrupted by thy visits here, 
(What may not earth corrupt with its alliance 7) 
Thou hast some virtues still, it must appear, 
Enough to set old Satan at defiance! 
Yes, thou wilt leave some good effects behind; 
And they who blame thee for thy lively sallies, 
If they examine their own lives, may find 
Some deeds that should have sent them to the gullies. 


With them, perchance, there is no greater sin 
Than words or thoughts that breathe too much of 
levity ;-- 
And yet, if justice ul’d, the rope had been, 
Perhaps, the boundary Ime of their longevity. 


*Tis wicked, sirs, and most extremely rude 
To say of hypocrites aygingle word ; 

To blame the Sntnalodiiiareain is lewd, 
To mention rogues or rascals is absurd! 


Draw any character, and some will find 
Their natures with your drawing to agree; 
Curse any sin discovered in mankind,— 


Your neighbour mutters, “that was meaut for me.” 


What wonder, then, if thou shouldst give offence, 
Smiling at folly, or denouncing vice ?>— 
By many wert thou prais’d,--by men of sense, 


Whose good opinion is a pearl of price. 


Then rest, my muse, contented with that meed: 
‘There art thou safe, whatever may betal; 
‘Lhe praise of worthy men, is praise indeed, 


a - ra *} el " } . a | © » 7 ‘ © 
The praise of blockheads worse than none ata 


Their censure most peng: le to me; 


By that assisted, we m: mS ype to asc gy 
There is but litle said where alla 


Conflicting notions Anica a name alive. 


Just so our neighbours of the island town, 
jostling each other in the en aise ‘ss throng; 
Some pushing up and others pasting. down, 


Create a bustle as they shove along 


Still to old Flaccus have we giv’n the fame, 
Seorning for trifles to dispute or quarrel: 
Content to polish a neglected name, 
And graft new sprigs upon an ancient laure] ! 


4 


—<—_—. 
When man measures the works of the divine 


lied. Cleanliness is intimately connected with| mind by his own feeble combinations, he must 
purity of mind, and naturally inspires refined} wander in gross error; the infinite can never be 


sentiments and passions. 


understood by the finite 
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LAMBETH PALACE, ENGLAND. 





Lambeth Palace is situated on the right bank of the river 
Thames, a short distance from Westminster Bridge. It is 
an old building, having beef erected in part, previous to the 

rear 1321. ‘The Papal power was in the fulness of estab- 
lished authority at its commencement, and for nearly seven 
centuries after the primate of England made the palace one 
of their ordinary residences. 

While Chichely was archbishop, a very hot persecution 
was carried on against the followers of Wickliffe, who were 
then called Lollards, and the history of religious persecu- 
tions affords few instances where bigotry glutted its appe- 
tite for human suffering with a more sweeping and indis- 
criminate license. ‘The upper part of the tower in the pa- 
lace, was fitted up by Chichely asa prison, in which the 
cissenters from the doctrinéS#f Rome were exposed to 

unishment, by torture and other means. Subsequently 
falling into other hands, the palace was refitted and improv- 
ed, and by a bequest of Archbishop Bancroft, in 1610, an 
extensive library was fitted up, In 1641, while in the pos- 
session of Laud, an object of peculiar detestation to the 
Puritans, it was attacked by five hundred men, who broke 
the windows and set many prisoners at liberty. During 
the exile of Charles II. it fel} into the hands of Scott and 
Hurdy, by whom the hall was pulled down, and converted 
into a dancing room. After the restoration, it was again 
made.a prison, and crowded with royalists. Nearly one 
hundred clergymen, from the west of England, died there 
of a pestilential fever. In 1694, an assembly of Bishops 
was held at Lambeth, since which its vicissitudes have not 
been jso extraordinary. 

The Lollard’s tower is, perhaps, the rnost remarkable 
building connected with Lambeth Palace. It is five stories 
high. ‘The attic room was the one used as a prison of the 
Lollards, from whom it fook its name. The great hall, the 
library, and the dining room, are splendid apartments, fitted 
up in a chaste, modern style, and exhibiting exquisite 
workmanship. In the gallery is a large collection of por- 
traits, comprising the principal characters of several centu- 
ries. 

The great gateway stands between_two lofty towers 
which are ascended by spiral stairs. Over the gate itself 
is the second room; and adjoining the porter’s lodge, is an 
apartment similar to the Lollard’s prison, and suppoged to 
have been used as a receptacle for the overflowings of that 
“ chamber of misery.” ‘The dole, immemorially given to 

the poor, still continues to be distributed at this gate thrice 
a week. At present it consists of bread, beef and money, 
in quantities suited to the necessities of the neigebouring 
poor, and to the station of the primate. 

—_=<————_— 
SuBsTiTuTE For CreEAM.—Beat up the whole 
ofa fresh egg in a basin, with sugar, and then 
pour boiling tea over it gradually to prevent it 
curdling. The taste of the tea is far superior to 
that made with ordinary milk. 


LAMBETH PALACE-——WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM——FRIENDSHIP. 













WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


And shall 1 sully this fair page of thine 

With characters that may not be effaced ? 

Ah! were I sure that they would be transfused, 

And stamped as deep upon thy memory 

Asthey are here—aye—with a deep and more 

Indelible and fix’d impression on thy heart 

I'd have them traced—yes, if ’twere so, 

How would I joy to place my name among 

The valued ones of thy regard: to know, 

That after years had flown, and mingled 

With dim ages of the past, and their swift streams 

Had blended with the eternal Ocean's foam ; 

‘That yet the wing of memory might repose 

its pinions in its backward flight, to years 

Of youthful buoyancy, upon my name: 

That this, the record ofa friend, who once 

Did cherish in his heart a sympathy 

Of feeling kindred to thy own, might meet 

Thy future gaze—if so, O may it bring 

Thy spirit back to worship at the shrme 

Of far fled, but still cherished hours !— 

Adieu ! for I must leave thee, and repose 

My brow amid the shades of distant scenes ; 

Not where the eye, as here, ntay catch the light 

Of images, that long have been beheld 

And cherished ;—as partaking of the life 

Of my own vital being :—where no fond 

Associations that are link’d as to the chain 

That binds this form of dust to Earth, and all 

Its cherished mockeries, may entwine 

Around the heart, and bind its feeble strings : 

But memory shall thrill the chords that oft 

A spel] of deep enchantment has made move, 

In unison with thine—shal! shed its light 

Upon my spirit at the midnight noon, 

When heaven’s canopy, with night’s bright gems 

Shall be my only shelter: when the moon 

Is roaming through the azure meads of heaven, 

And mounting in the infinity of space, 

Dimming the blaze of evening’s beauteous star— 

Then will I gaze upon her face, and drink 

Deep at the font of memory—and bow 

My knee to worship at the shrine of fond 

Remembered love—will search among the deep 

And hidden treasures of my heart, and each recess 

Of my lone bosom shall yield up thy gifts. 

Once more adiew! thy name is deep enshrined 

In memory’s urn, and ages shall not blight it. 
MANFRED. 


a enn 
THE FLOWERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The voice of Autumn high and rude 
O’er the bright blue sky is ringing; 

And the sear sear leaf, from the shivering wood, 
At my rattling casement clinging. 


But friendship, O, its buds are bright, 
As when in the May smile springing; 
And winter may come—for thern nor blight, 
Nor chill, nor change ’tis bringing. 


This world 1s but a widen’d grave, 
There ’s blight mid the fairest blooming, 
And the buds of the spirit are all we have 
That will wait enjoyment’s coming. 


They bloom in heaven’s approving smile, 
And the blast cannot come nigh them; 
Like rack o’er the stars, float guilt and guile, 

Untainting their beauty, by them. 


Their soil is the fervent heart and true, 
Oh, it knows not the frost of feeling; 
And sympathy’s sigh, sensibility’s dew, 
O’er their leaves forever are stealing. 
Oh, when those leaves of loveliest hue, 
Like the nightingale’s rose, are dying, 
May I, like the nightingale, die with them too, 
O’er Friendship’s faded sighing. 


a 

There is nothing wanted to make all rational 
and disinterested people of one religion, but that 
they should talk together every day. 
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SKETCHES OF THE BAR. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


Sketches of the Bar—No. 5. 
MR. WEBSTER. 

“When I look back upon the history of my own coun- 
try, or search the records of those which are no more, I 
rejoice that the most elegant ornaments of the one, and the 
noblest monuments of the other, are to be found in the 
fame of those men who,have studied the laws, and directed 
the jurisprudence of their respective nations.” 





Few individuals have been less indebted to 
adventitious circumstances for a distinguished 
name, than this gentleman; none have better 
deserved it. Native talent and indefatigable 
industry have made him what he is—a lawyer, 
without a superior at the bar; a senator, without 
an equal in Congress. 

Mr. Webster was born in New Hampshire, 
in the town of Salisbury at the head of Macs: 
mack river, in 1782. His father was a farmer, 
had served under General Amherst in the 
French war, and was the brave captain of a 
company of his towns-people during the revolu- 
tionary struggle. As Mr. Webster's father was 
one of the earliest settlers in what was then a 
wilderness, his first education was received 
from the itinerant schoolmasters, who, to the 
honor of the New England States, were to be 
found, wherever a clearing and a log house indi- 
cated the existence of civilization. At the age 
of sixteen he was sent to Dartmouth College, 
where he graduated in 1801. He began the 
study of the law with Mr. Thompson, afterwards 
a member of Congress, but circumstances lead- 
ing him to Boston, he entered the office of the 
celebrated Mr. Gore; under his direction Mr. 
Webster finished his professional studies, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1805. _ He began to 
practice in Boscamen,a small village otf New 
Hampshire. In 1807 he removed to Portsmouth. 
Here he became eminent, and ina few years he 
was regarded as the rival of Mr. Mason, the 
ablest advocate in the state. 

Mr. Webster entered Congress in 1812. He 
represented an opposition state. The principles 
upon which he acted are developed in a speech 
on the bill for encouraging enlistments. The 
following is an extract. ‘* The humble aid which 
it would be in my power to render to measures 
of government, shall be given cheerfully, if gov- 
ernment wil pursue measures which I can con- 
scientiously support. If, even now, failing in an 
honest and sincere attempt to procure a just and 
honorable peace, it will return to measures of 
defence and protection, such as reason, and 
common sense, and the public opinion, all call 
for, my vote shall not be withholden from the 
means.” ‘To Mr. Webster the credit is due, of 
having been the first to uphold the necessity of 
an augmentation of our navy; and among the 
firmest to oppose the scheme of a national bank, 
with a capital of fifty millions—of which but five 
were to be specie, and the remainder govern- 
ment securities—which was to lend the govern- 
ment thirty millions when required, and in re- 
turn, to be authorised to suspend specie pay- 
ments. 

in 1816, Mr. Webster removed to Boston, and 
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Supreme Court of the United States, was that 
of Dartmouth College. The point in controversy 
was, whether the acts of the Legislature of New 
Hampshire in relation to the College, affected 
the validity of a contract, and were consequently 
unconstitutional. Mr. Webster made a learned 
argument and an eloquent appeal in behalf of 
his own alma mater. Those who heard it, say, 
that it was never surpassed even at that tribunal, 
where Hamilton, Pinckney, Hopkinson, Emmet, 
and Wirt have displayed their intellectual and 
oratorical strength,in noble combat with un- 
yielding and respected foes. From this time Mr. 
Webster has been in full practice and retained 
in almost every cause of importance before the 
Supreme Court. In the case of Gibbons ys. 
Ogden, the question came up, how far a state had 
authority to grant. an exclusive right to certain 
individuals as to the navigation of the tide-waters 
within her own territorial limits. The monopoly 
of steam navigation had been granted by the 
state of New York to Fulton and Livingston, 
from the honorable motive of publicly rewarding 
and encouraging a persevering and successful 
effort, of national benefit. The case was one 
of deep interest to the community. Mr. Emmet 
and Mr. Oakley were in favor of the grant, and 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Wirt against it. Other 
cases, such as Ogden vs. Saunders—of nearly 
equal importance—might be mentioned, in which 
Mr. Webster has sustained himself with distin- 
guished ability, against an equal array of talent. 
The city of Boston sent Mr. Webster asa 
delegate to a convention, assembled for the pur- 
ose of revising the constitution of Massachusetts 
in 1820. He was an active committee-man, and 
conspicuous in debate—among his most powerful 
speeches, is one,on the“ Principle of representa- 
tion in the Senate;” to which may be added, 
another, on the free schools of New England. 
On the 22nd of December, the seeond centu- 
rial anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
was celebrated,and Mr. Webster was chosen to 
deliver an oration from the Rock of Plymouth. 
His oration was worthy of the event commemo- 
rated, and the spot from whence he delivered it 
—serious, fervent, liberally patriotic. In 1825, 
the corner stone of the Bunker Hill monument 
was laid. Standing on that mount conse- 
| crated by heroic blood, Webster seemed to feel 
| that he was surrounded by the shades of the de- 
parted, mingling with the remnant of their 
brethren whose mortal eyes were permitted to be- 
hold this solemn tribute to patriotism and valor; 
and his glowing eloquence shewed, that his imagi- 
nation expanded, and his emotions rose with the 
genius of the occasion. His speech is in every 
body’s hands, and repeatedly perused with in- 
creased gratification. The deaths of Adams 
and Jefferson afforded an occasion for another 
display of Mr. Webster’s powers as a pupular 
iorator, and the last great occasion. Many as 
were the effusions called forth by this remarka- 
ble event, none have surpassed, nor any in some 
respects, equalled the address at Faneuil Hall. 
Among Mr. Webster’s greatest efforts in Con- 
gress, may be mentioned, his speech on the sub- 











devoted himself to his profession forseveral years, | ject of sending a commissioner to Greece, deliv- 
without mingling in politics. The first case of |ered onthe 19th of January, 1824; his speech 
importance in which he was engaged before the | on the tariff question in April, 1824, andin May, 
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1828; his crimes act of 1825; and his defence of 
the cause of internal improvements. Mr. Web- 
ster has set in the Senate of the United States 
four sessions—we do not hesitate to say the most 
distinguished man in it. His speeches in answer 
to General Hayne on the subject of nullification, 
would alone entitle him to this enviable reputa- 
tion. He might safely venture to build his fame 
on them. It would be high and enduring as that 
of a safe politician and faithful lover of the insti- 
tutions of his country;—it would be the noble 
fame of having lifted up his voice in the highest 
legislative assembly of his country—the cham- 
pion of her constitution, respectability, and 
strength. It is unnecessary to present extracts 
from speeches which every American of ordina- 
ry intelligence has read, and the patriotic spirit 
of which, would to God! every man who pretends 
to be a friend to his country and the cause of 
freedom would imbibe! but we would ask any 
favorer of the destructive doctrine of nullifica- 
tion, to detect, if it exists, the fallacy or sophis- 
try of s reasoning as this. ““We are now 
led to inquire into the origin of this government, 
and the source of its power. Whose agent is 
it? Is it the creature of the state legislatures, or 
the creature of the people? If the government 
of the United States be the agent of the state 
governments, then they may control it, provided 
they can agree in the manner of controlling it ; 
if it be the agent of the people, then the people 
alone can control it, restrain it, modify, or reform 
it. It is observable enough, that the doctrine for 
which the honorable gentleman contends, leads 


him to the necessity of maintaining, not only that 


‘this general government is the creature of the 
states, but that it is the creature of the states 
severally; so that each may assert the power, 
for itself, of determining whether it acts within 
the limits of its authority. It is the servant of 
four and twenty masters, of different wills and 
different purposes, and yet bound to obey all.— 
This absurdity (for it seems no less) arises from 
a misconception as to the origin of this govern- 
ment and its true character. It is, sir, the peo- 
ple’s constitution, the people’s government—made 
by the people—and answerable to the people.— 
The people of the United States have declared 
that*this constitution shall be the supreme law. 
We must either admit the proposition, or dispute 
their authority. The states are, unquestionably, 
sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not af- 
fected by this supreme law. But the state legis- 
latures, as political bodies, however sovereign, 
are yet not sovereign over the people. So far 
as the people have given power to the general 
government, so far the grant is unquestionably 
good, and the government holds of the people, 
and not of the state governments. We are all 
agents of the same supreme power, the people.— 
The general government and the state govern- 
ments derive their authority from the same 
source. Neither can, in relation to the other, 
be called primary; though one is definite and 
restricted, and the other general and residuary. 
The national government possesses those powers 
which it can be shewn the people have conferred 
upon it,and no more. All the rest belongs to 
the state governments, or tothe peoplethemselves. 
So far as the people have restrained state sove- 
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reignty, by the expression of their will, in the 
constitution of the United States, so far, it must 
be admitted, state sovereignty is effectually con- 
trolled. I donot contend that it is, or ought to 
be controlled farther.” 

The congressional speeches and forensic ar- 
guments of Mr. Webster have been collected 
and published, and from them a pretty fair es- 
timate can be formed of the grasp and power ot 
his intellect. It will be perceived, that his cha- 
racteristic excellencies, are, the full and clear 
view which he takes of his subject—the happy 
arrangement of his argument—and the plain and 
animated manner in which he draws you to his 
own conclusions. ‘There is an absence of all 
appearance of subtilty or art, and conviction 
steals upon you as though it flawed from that 
sincerity of the speaker, which it would be al- 
most impious to doubt. Mr. Webster is a man 
of judgment ;—ofa lucid, energetic mind—herein 
consists his greatness. He is something better 
than a man of imagination—something superior 
to an elegant rhetorician. The light of fancy 
that plays throughout some of his speeches, has 
its source in his judgment; it is therefore mea- 
sured—his ornaments are not laid on with a lav-" 
ish hand—the controlling power of the judgment 
is discovered. It is evident from hearing Mr. 
Webster, and from the perusal of his speeches, 
that he is not, what may properly be termed, a 
man of fancy—nor is he a man of imagination, 
in the strict sense of the term; and we may say, 
that we are glad that he is not—for then, he 
would be less useful, though he might be more 
brilliant ;—he might surprise, by the novelty of 
his conceptions, but he would not so well con- 
vince us of their solidity—he might dazzle, but 
would be less inclined or capacitated to instruct. 

In person, Mr. Webster is stoutly built, and 
rather above the ordinary height; his counte- 
nance is strongly marked, his complexion bilious, 
his hair black, his forehead bold and high, his 
eyebrows heavy,and his eyes dark and thought- 
ful. Intelligence—decision—strength of cha- 
ractéer is stampt upon his countenance. He rises 
to speak with dignity and deliberation, like a 
man who feels impressed with the importance 
of what he is about to deliver; gravity sets en- 
throned upon his brow. His voice is loud and 
clear without possessing much melody, his enun- 
ciation is very distinct, and every sentence 
comes with force, from his deliberate manner 
and propriety of emphasis. His gestures are 
manly and energetic, without vehemence; he 
has warmth, but it is restrained; and when he 
says a severe thing, or deals in invective, which 
is not very often, it receives an additional 
strength—a keener edge, from its full, firm, and 
distinct delivery—from its not being hurried off 
as if the orator was in haste to disburden himself 
of it, or thundered out with an eager vehemence 
which marks it the offspring of irritated feeling. 

J. B.S. 
—_<— 

It is calculated that we receive from God 12 
blessings every minute, relative to respiration; 
30 relative to our understandings and will; and 
6,000 relative to the different parts of our bodies ; 
consequently, God grants us, each minute, 6,042 
blessings, and 362,520 every hour of life. 
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Nine Rules to be observed in Practical Life. 


The following Rules were given by the late Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in a letter of advice to his namesake, Thomas Jefter- 
son Smith, in 1825: 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

. Never trouble others for what you can do yourself. 
. Never spend your money before you have it. 
. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap. 
Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and cold. 
We never repent having eaten too little. 
. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
, — much pains those evils cost us which never hap- 
pened. 

9. When angry, count ten before you speak; if very 
angry, a hundred. 


CI Ror wmesto 





An ahsent Clergyman.—An amusing anecdote is told of 
a Dumfrieshire clergyman, a very superior and excellent 
man, though at times rather prone to fits of absence or 
mental abstraction. One fine summer day he had occasion 
to cross a bur or brook, the bed of which, though by no 
means considerable, was yet too wide to be cleared at a 
bound. In these circumstances, the thought struck him 
that it would save both time and trouble, if he stripped off 
oue shoe and stocking, and then hop through to the other 
side. Accordingly he did so, but unfortunately, on enter- 
ing the water, he put the wrong foot in requisition, and dis- 
covered, when he gained the opposite bank, that he had 
drenched the clothed limb nearly to the knee, while the 
naked one remained as dry and comfortable as a leg, or a 
brace of them can well be, even in the case of a staid old 
bachelor, who has toasted himself for hours before the fire, 
and is just about to tumble into bed.—Dum fries Courier. 


THE BREWER’S COACHMAN. 
(TAYLOR.) 


Honest William, an easy and good natured fellow, 
Would a little too oft get a little too mellow, 

Body coachman was he to an eminent brewer— 

No better e’er sat on a box to be sure. 

His coach was kept clean, and no mothers or nurses 
‘Took that care of their babes as he took of his horses. 
He had those—ay, and fifty good qualities more, 

Dut the business of tippling could ne’er be got o’er. 

So his master effectually mended the matter, 

By hiring a man who drank nothing but water. 

Now William, says he, you see the plain case, 

Had you drank as he does, you’d kept a good place. 
Drink water! quoth William—had all men done so, 
You'd never have wanted a coachman | trow. 

They’re soakers like me, whom you load with reproaches, 
That enable you brewers to ride in your coaches. 





A PASSAGE FROM THE “NOCTES.” 

Shepherd.—What say you to a mule! 

North—The young American, in his most amusing 
volumes, “A year in Spain,’’ has exhausted the subject. 

Shepherd.—-What’s your wull, sir? 

North.—“T hate a mule,” says he, “most devoutly, for 
there is sOmething abortive in every thing it does, even 
to its véry bray. An ass, on the contrary, has something 
hearty and wholeSéme about it. Jack begins his bray 
with a modest whistle, rising gradually to the top of his 
powers, like the progressive eloquence of a well adjusted 
oration, and then, as gradually declining to a natural 
conclusion, but the mule commences with a voice like 
thunder, and then as if sorry for what he has done, he 
stops like a bully when throttled in the midst of a threat, 
ora clown who has begun a fine speech and has not the 
courage to finish it.” ‘ 

Shepherd.—Haw! haw! haw! That’s capital, man. 

An acquaintance of Sheridan’s being anxious 
to obtain some information from him, com- 
menced his speech with the following common- 
place: ** Now, Mr. Sheridan, [ am about to ask 
a very impertinent question.” ‘Don’t ask it 
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Merit is often an obstacle to fortune, and the 
reason is, because it always produces two bad 
effects, envy and fear: Envy in those whocan- 
not rise to the same degree of perfection, and 
fear in those who are established, and who dread 
that by advancing a man possessed of more abili- 
ties and merit thin themselves, they may be 
supplanted. 


eee 


How kind has nature unto Bluster been, 

Who gave him dreadful looks and dauntless meim 
Gave tongue to swagger, eyes to strike dismay, 
And, kinder still—gave legs to run away! 





A few Sundays since, a simple looking coun- 
try lad, to whose lot fell the leading question in 
the Catechism, ‘“‘ What is your name?” replied, 
* Carrots!” “* Who gave youthat name?” “ All 
the boys in the parish, Sir!’ whiningly replied 
the red-haired urchin. 





The heart you gave me tother day, 

I’ve neither lent nor chang’d away; 

But now ’tis'so well mix’d with mine, 8 
I really know not which is thine. 





«? The following question is put in an old and 
popular Arithmetic—— 

“ What length of cord would it require to tie to 
a cow’s tail at one end, and to be made station- 
ary at the other, that she might feed over an 
acre of ground, and provided the cow and 
tail to be just sixteen and one half feet long?” 





A long way off—Lucinda strikes the men, 
As she draws near, 
And one sees clear, 

A long way off—one wishes her again. 





Cries Doctor Slop, elated with his skill, 

My patient, Tom, observe, I never kill; 

In twice ten hours, so quick I cured his gout, 
The Alderman was able to go out. 

That’s true, quoth Tom, let your opponents rave, 
I myself met him—gomg to his grave! 





A French emigrant having been but a very 
short time in England, was invited to partake of 
a large bowl of punch, a liquor he had never 
tasted before, ol which did not agree with him. 
Speaking of his entertainment nextday, but for- 
getting the name of the beverage, he asked, 
“ Vat de calla dat liquer, dat be all contradiction, 
where is the brandy to make it strong, and de 
water to make it weak; de sugar to make it 
sweet, and de lemon to make it sour ?””—** Punch 
I suppose you mean.”’--—“ Ay, punch begar, said 
Monsieur, it almost punch my prain out.” 

The last words said to be spoken by Cromwell, 
are invaluable as a key to his whole career.— 
He had, during the progress of his illness, boldly 
predicted that he should recover. Some of his 
immediate counsellors, who saw the inevitable 
result of the disorder, ventured at last to recom- 
mend that he should speak less confidently on 
the subject, to save his character for prediction. 
But the Lord Protector judged on principles fit- 
ted to act upon the multitude. He refused to 
qualify his words: “If I recover,” said he,” the 
fools will think me a prophet; and,if I die, what 





then,” was Sheridan’s reply. 


matter then if they call me imposter.” 
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PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 


King James V1, on removing to London, was waited up- 
on by the Spanish Ambassador, a man of érudition, but 
who had acrotchet in his head, that every country should 
have a professor of signs, to teach him and the like of him 
to understand one another. |The ambassador was lament- 
ing one day, before the king, this great desideratum through- 
out all Europe, when the king, who was a queerishjsort of 
man, says to him—‘* Why I have a professor of signs in the 
northermost college in my dominions, viz: at Aberdeen; 
but it is a great way off, perhaps six hundred miles.”— 
“Were it ten thousand leagues off I shall see him,” says 
the ambassador, “and am determined to set out in two or 
three days.” The king saw he had committed himself, 
and writes, or causes to be written, to the university of 
Aberdeen, stating the case, and desiring the professors to 
yut him off in some way, or make the best of’ him. ‘I'he am- 
taut arrives, is received with great solemnity; but 
soon began to inquire which of them had the honor to be 
professor of signs? and being told-that the professor was 
absent in the highlands, and would not return nobody 
knows when; says the ambassador, I will wait his return 
though it were twelve months. Seeing that this would not do, 
and that they had to entertain him at a great expense all 
the while, they contrived a stratagem. There was one 
Geordy, a butcher, bind of an eye, a droll fellow, with 
much wit @igd roguery about him. He is got, told the story, 
and instru@fed to be a professor of signs; but not speak on 
pain of death. »Geordy undertakes it. ‘Che ambassador is 
now told that the professor of signs would be at home next 
day, at which he rejoiced greatly. Geordy is gowned, 
wigged, and placed in a chair of state in a room of the col- 
lege, all the professors and the ambassador being in an ad- 
joming room. The ambassador is now shown into Geordy’s 
room, and left to converse with him as well as he could, the 
whole of the professors waiting the issue with fear and 
trembling. ‘The ambassador holds up one of his fingers to 
Geordy ; Geordy holds up two of his. 
The ambassador holds up three: Geordy clenches his 
fist and looks stern. ‘The ambassador then takes an orange 
from his pocket, and holds it up; Geordy takesa piece of 
barley cake from his pocket and holds that up. After 
which the ambassador bows to him, and retires to the other 
srofessors, who anxiously inquired his opinion of their 
yrother. ‘ He isa perfect miracle,” says the ambassador, 
“I would not give him for the wealth of the Indies! ”— 
“Well,” said the protessors, “to descend to particulars.” 
“Why,” said the ambassador, “I first held up one finger, 
denoting that there is one God; he held up two, signifying 
that these are the father and son. I held up three, meaning 
father, son, and holy ghost: he clenched his fist to say, that 
these three are one. I then took out an orange, signifying 
the goodness of God, who gives his creatures not only the 
necessaries of life, but the luxuries thereof; upon which the 
wonderful man presented a piece of bread, showing that it 
was the staff of’ life, and preferable to every luxury.” The 
professors were glad that matters had turned out so well; 
so having got quit of the ambassador, they next got Geordy, 
to hear his version of the signs. “ Well, Geordy, how have 
you come on, and what do you think of yon man?” “ The 
rascal,” says Geordy, “ what did he do first, think ye? He 
held up one finger, as much as to say, you have only one 
eye! ThenI helduptwo, meaning that my one eye was as 
good perhaps as both his. ‘Then the fellow held three of his 
fingers, to say that there were but three eyes between us; 
and then I was so mad at the scoundrel that I steeked my 
nieve, and was to come a whack on the side of his head, and 
would ha’ done it too, but for your sakes. Then the rascal 
did not stop with his provocation here, but forsooth takes 
out an orange as much as to say, your poor beggarly cold 
country cannot produce that! 1-shewed him_a whang of 
bear bannock, meaning that | dinna’ care a farthing for him 
nor his trash neither, as lang as ha’ this! But by all that’s 
guid, (concinded Geordy,) 1 am angry yet that 1 didna’ 
thrash the hide o’ the scoundrel!” So much for signs, or 
two ways of telling a story. 


os 


. One of the scholars of Merchant Taylor’s 
school, being at a stand in saying his exercise, 
whispered a school-fellow to help him out. “No, 
no, (said the other,) not so, I think you are out 
enough already.” 





Lord Chesterfield in the latter part of his life, 
called upon Mrs. Ann Pitt, the sister of the 
great Minister of that name, and complained 
very much of his bad health and his incapacity 
of exerting his mind. “I fear,’ said he, “that I 
am ple an old woman.” “Iam glad of it, 
my Lord,” replied the lady; I was afraid that 
you were growing an old man, which you know 
is a much worse thing.” 


THINKING ALOUD; 
OR, THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRIES. 


Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable none ever was heard; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word, 
And again with a word when the curate said Hey, 
She put forth her mettle, and galloped away. 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glowed, 
The good priest discovered with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild briar, 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 
Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 


The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot; 

He shrunk from the thorns, tho’ he long’d for the fruit, 
With a word he arrested his courser’s keen speed, 
And he stood up erect on the back of his steed: 

On the saddle he stood, while the creature stood still, 
And he gathered the fruit, till he took a good fill. 


‘Sure never,’ he thought, ‘was a creature so rare, 

So docile, so true, as my excellent mare, 

Lo, here, how I stand, (and he gazed all around) 

As safe and as steady as if on the ground, 

Yet how had it been if some traveller this way. 

Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to cry Hey? 


He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie; 

At the sound of the word the mare made a push, 
And down went the priest in the wild briar bush, 
He remember’d too late, on his thorny green bed, 
Much well may be thought, that can’t wisely be said. 


The late Mr. Pitt was a remarkably shy man. He was 
on terms of the greatest intimacy with Lord Camden; and 
being at his house on a morning visit, “itt,” said his 
Lordship, “my children have heard so much about you, 
that they are extremely anxious to have a glimpse at the 
great main. They are just now at dinner in the next room 
—you will oblige me by going in with me for a moment.” 
“Oh! pray don’t ask me; what on cart}iecould | say to 
them?” "Give them at least the please ‘of, seeing you.” 
And half-led, half pushed into the roofvathégBtim® Minis- 
ter approached the little group—loo frégiether. father 
to them—from them to their father—femained for aAgeral 
minutes twirling his hat, without finding @ single sertenee 
at his disposal, and departed. So much for the domeeudy, 
eloquence of an orator! i 


Caryin’s Courtesy.—John Calvin’s mode of 
expression was excessively coarse and vulgar. 
Luther had, in one of his writings, called him a 
declaimer, and Calvin, to justify himself from 
such a title, breaks out, ** Your whole school is 
nothing but a stye of pigs. Dog! do you under- 
stand me? Do you understand me, madman? 
Do you understand me, you great beast ?”’ 


ee 


The virtues flourish best in the form of a com- 
monwealth, where each is required to fili its pro- 
per place, and is expected to do no more. 



































EBUSE WaBODY. 


THE WORDS BY R. HOGG. 
a pen 
WITH MELANCHOLY EXPRESSION. 










I go not forth in pride of might, As war-ri-ors have gone, To 
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combat for my _ country’sright, But cheerless anda - lone, I see from _ fel - low- ' 
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: soldier’s eye No ray of va-lour gleam, Nor, flapping in the breezeonhigh, Do 
2 
There is no fair one to confess : 
The love she long concealed, i 
And to the thrilling ‘soft caress ‘ i 
With maiden fondness yield : 7 
: To steal a kiss with glowing lip, f 4 
glorious standards _ stream. Since it may be the last, 
And, when we part upon the ship, 
7 A longing look to cast. f 
3 
Yet though that careth for me now O Erin! thou art fair and wide, 
No kindred heart there be, And happy hearts hast thou; __ 
I love thee, O my country '"_thou But none more true with thee abide 1 
Art all in all to me! Than his that leaves thee now. Wer 
But son of mine shall never tready This soul of mime is desolate, Bie 
By Erin’s stream and vale, _ e “~ This cheek of mine is dry, ay 
And, glorying as his fathers did, ht And onward to a wilder fate, 
s His native country hail. 4) From hopelessness I fly. i 
| , 
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nl ‘OH, SWIFTLY FLOWS THE STREAM.” i ie} 
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ou, | — i 
the ALLEGRETTO. i 
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aes Oh, swiftly flows the stream; Its waters will not stay; | They glide like pleasure’s 
Se ADO. F EXPRESS. i 
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ar. dream, A - way, a- Way, a- way. They glide like pleasure’s dream, Away, away, a- 4 
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way, They glide like pleasure’s dream - - - - - - a> way, a - way, a - Way. 
om- 2 : ; | ae 
ne. 2 The laughing ripples flash 3 The eddies, clear as glass, 4 But other waves as bright hae 
With many a silver ray, Like hngering lovers play, Along these banks will stray ; Poel ae} 
But, light as love, they ih But soon, like lovers, pass Then let them speed their flight | | 
Away, away, away. Away, away, away. Away, away, away. ¢ 
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* SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States, 
By C. 8. RAFInEesQueE. 


CHELONE GLABRA. 


Names. Common Snakehead. Fr. Chelonide 
glabre. Vulgar. Turtle head, Turtle bloom, 
Shell flower, &c. 

Genus Cuetone. Calyx five parted, calicu- 
late by 3 bracts. Corolla ringent, ventricose, 
convex above, mouth gaping, with 2 small lips, 
and5 lobes. Stamina didynamous, anthers wooly, 
a sterile filament besides. 
bivalve. 
margin, 

_Sp. Chelone glabra. Li. Smooth; leaves oppo- 
site subsessile, lanceolate oblong acuminate ser- 
rate, base acute, flowers in dense terminal spikes. 
_ Description. This plant has so many strik- 
ing varieties, that nodescription can apply to all; 
they, however, agree in having a perennial root, 
stem erect, 2 to 5 feet high, with 4 obtuse angles: 
flowers terminal in a dense sessile short spike, 
each flower sessile and axillary to 3 bracts, com- 
monly ovate acute entire, calyx with 5 unequal 
embricate segments, oblong obtuse, corolla simi- 
lar to the head of a snake or turtle. 

History. 
with singular ornamental and large blossoms 
but scentless. They grow from New Englan 
to Louisiana, near brooks and waters, and blos- 
som from July to November. The variety Ca- 
— is peculiar to the Western States. The 

innzen genus Chelone is now very natural, since 
the G. Pentoslemon was divided from it. It is 
peculiar to North America. The name means 
turtle and is not good; Chelonanthus or Ophian- 
thes would have been better. Some other species 
equally medical] are found in the Southern States; 


Capsule two celled 
Seeds many, with a membranaceous 


All these - are handsome, 
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Ch. re will be known by its cordate leaves, 
and Ch. latifolia by ovate leaves, besides ciliated 
bracts and calyx. 

Prorertiges. I have the pleasure to intro- 
duce these active plants into Materia Medica. 
They have been omitted by all our writers, even 
Schepf. I am indebted to Dr. Lawrence, of 
New Lebanon, for the first knowledge of their 

roperties, and he to the Indians and Shakers. 

hey are powerful, tonic, cathartic, hepatic, and 
anti-herpetic. The whole plant is used, but 
strictly the leaves; they are extensively bitter, 
one of the strongest of our bitters, withont any 
aromatic smell and very little astringency. I 
have analyzed and made many experiments with 
them. Their tincture becomes black, and the 
use of it dyes the urine of the same colotr. It 
contains gallic acid, a peculiar resinous sub- 
stance soluble in water and alcohol, similar to pi- 
crine and aloes, of a black colour and very bit- 
ter taste, lignine, &c. The properties are equal- 
ly soluble in water, wine, and alcohol: wine is 
the best menstruum, but becomes intolerably 
bitter. It is useful in many diseases, fevers, 
jaundice, hepatitis, eruptions of the skin, &c. In 
small doses it is laxative, but in full doses it 

urges the bile and cleans the system of the mor- 

id or superfluous bile, removing the yellowness 
of the skin in jaundice and liver diseases. The 
dose is a drachm of the powdered leaves 3 times 
daily. The wine of it in small repeated doses, 
has nearly the same effect, although neiiher so 
speedily nor violently. The Indians use a strong 
decoctiom of the whole plant in eruptive diseases, 
biles, hemorrhoids, sores, &e. Few plants pro- 
mise to become more useful in skilful ha nds; it 
ought to be tried in yellow fever and bilious fe- 
vers; the tropical liver complaint, &c. It may 
be added to many wine bitters, and antibilious 
medicines. 

nl ; 

A GrateFuL Cow.—On Thursday last, R. 
Williams, Esq. residing at Wolvercote, in thé 
neighbourhood of Oxford, ordered his bailiff to 
go into a certain field to drive out some cattle. 
On the man’s entering the field, a cow ran at 
him furiously, which so alarmed him that he 
fled. The cow then stopped and bellowed in a 
loud and most distressing manner, as if anxious 
to gain his attention. On the man taking par- 
ticular notice of her, she went to aditch, where 
she both looked ‘and bellowed so piteously, that 
he was induced to follow her, and when he ar- 
rived there he observed her calf on its back, 
almost lifeless from its ineffectual struggles to 
recover a standing position. He relieved the 
poor animal just in time to save its life, on which 
the grateful mother jumped and fondled round 
him with all the playful and expressive affection 
of a dog, frequently licking his hand, and on all 
occasions since she has taken particular notice 
of the preserver of her offspring. 

—_——— > — 

A Hint To ANGLERS.—A paper states that a 
person at Enfield, crossing a pond, being thirsty, 
and perceiving a hole cut in the ice, stooped 
down to drink; being possessed of a very long 
red nose, a fish, supposing that he had some bait, 
made a bold snap at it, when the man threwback 
his head and drew outa trout weighing 31 Ib. 4 oz. 
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And though these lines should only line portmanteaus, 
‘Trade will be all the better for these cantos. 








For the Casket. 
TILE SHAWL, 
A POEM.—By L. A. WILMER. 


Some say the subject dignifies the strains ; 
But that, I think, not always is the case; 
“Lo! Cowper’s “ Task” his monument remains, 
Of which a humble sofa is the base ; 
And our own countrymen, both Neal and Chase, 
Have sung of mobs, and battles, and so forth, 
And yet their rhymes are not of wond’rous worth. 


I sing the shawl: a pretty, genteel theme, 
One sure of much importance to the fair; 
*Tis not a subject to fill up a ream 
Of Meteere’s manufacture, one might wear; 
But some few dozen stanzas will, I deem, 
Be quite sufficient fairly to express 
The virtues of that article of dress. 


Like Parson Hervey, in his “ Meditations,” 
Pli draw good lessons from it, if I can, 
And shew, by clear and lucid demonstrations, 
Its use, its object, whence it first began; 
And then, in the pursuance of my plan, 
Make sage reflections on the whole affair, 
Like a true ethical philosopher. 


Iris, immortal messenger of Jove, 
Whom poets call “the goddess of the bow,” 
Because when she descended from above, 
A rain-bow stretch’d across the world below ;— 
Now, this is fiction, any man may know ;— 
She was a Grecian lady, and that’s all, 
The first that wore a party colour’d shaw! ! 


Hence rose the fable; and whene’er you meet 
With such like shawls, (the sign will not be vain !) 
When such parade it up and down the street, 
We'll have sun-shiny weather, and no rain; 
And hence came that old maxim, it is plain, 
That rainbows are a most unfailing sign 
‘That clouds will vanish, and the sun will shine! 


The use of shawls demands attention now. 
Upon my word, ’tis somewhat hard to hit, 
So various are their objects, you'll allow 
The task requires a modicum of wit. 
Alas! then, for the subject how unfit 
Is he who now attempts the glorious themes, 
Sans gin or beer, the bard’s inspiring streams ! 


Perhaps to shield the wearer from the cold, 
Was their primeval object and intention ; 
If so, without reluctance, I make bold. 
To call them a most valuable invention ; 
But there are other uses I could mention, 
(Hoping to gain forgiveness from the fair,) 
Namely, to shine, and make the foplings stare. 


Whether our ladies sport them ’neath the dome 
Of huge cathedrals, or at gay St. Paul’s, 

At church, at theatres, abroad, at home, 
At their devotions, or at concert halls; 
In this enlightened age, the aim of shawls 

Is ornament, not use; but every rule 

Has some exception, as we learn'd at school. 








Oft have I mark’d, when, from harmonious choir 
The grateful songs and joyful anthems rise, 
Some female saint, who, seeming to respire 
The breath of angels, rais’d her raptur’d eyes, 
Like bless’d Ceeilia, to the worshipp’d skies ; 
When, if by chance, her shawl became displac’d , 
Her visions vanish’d, she refits in haste! ; 


Shawls are composed of various kinds of stuff, 
Merino, swansdown, cashmere, camel’s hair ; 
Some small, some large, in faith, some large enough 
For mainsail of a brigantine of war : 
How such can be supported by the fair 
Is a fit subject for a learned cavil, 
But one, by Jove, I never could unravel. 


A vast variety of colours, too, 
Do shawls exhibit ;—yellow, scarlet, green, 
White, crimson, black, sky-colour’d and deep blue; 
All which on Sunday morning may be seen, 
If you but take your stand—your /oll, I mean, 
Nhere Chesnut street and Seventh come together, 
And, like a wife and husband, cross each other. 


Take you good notice of a lady’s shaw], 
Her temper, talents, you may soon discover ; 
Lucinpa, thus, a coquette we may call, 
Who spreads her cobweb trap to catch a lover; 
The slender crape so slightly is drawn over 
Her heaving bosom, that we cann’t mistake 
Her object; namely, to enslave some rake. 


Corinna we denominate a prude, 
Her shaw] is very thick, and dark of hue; 
No glance unhallow’d, and no fopling rude, 
May mark the beauties thus conceal’d from view. 
Corinna is of “ certain age,” ’tis true; 
But though full many a youthful charm is lost, 
Superior prudence may Corinna boast. 


But who is this, advancing with a pace 
Light as a fairy’s o’er a bed of flowers? 
O, envious hat! we may not see her face; 
It is a bouquet, hid in cambric bowers; 
Assist me in divining, all ye powers! 
Her shawl is white ;—aye, ’tis some modest maid, 
To raise her head, to speak, to look, afraid. 


Another comes, with slow and solemn step, 
Pale is her cheek, and languid is her eye, 

That seems full often to have watch’d and wept; 
Her breast still trembles with affection’s sigh; 
Her sable shaw] an index may supply ; 

She is religion’s votaress ; wall know 
That oft her tears of penztence may flow. 


With feet that seem in minuets practised well, 
Behold, approaching nimbly from the crowd, 
A laughing, chattering, gay, and giddy belle, 
Whose vast pre-eminence by ail’s allow’d: 
Admirers still surround her, as a cloud 
Circles the queen of night ;—in Concert Hall 
She oft is seen, and wears a scarlet shawl. 


Thus, with a moderate stock of observation, 
A man who walks our Philadelphian streets; 
May hold a kind of tacit conversation 
With every beauteous damsel that he meets. 
Shawls are the signals used by female fleets, 
Which may be well interpreted by all 
Who study the deep science of the Suawt. 


But I, who seldom on the fair attend, 
Nor claim the title of a polish’d beau, 
Will now bring my reflections to an end; | 
And they who more of shawls would wish to know, 
May call on Messrs. Hamilton and Co. 
Who “keep a stock of every sort on hand,” 
And “ rest your humble servants at command.” 
ee 


NIGER. 
*He’s gone at last—old Niger’s dead "” 
Last night ’twas said throughout the city; 
Each quidnunc gravely shook his head, 
‘And halfthe town cried, “ What a pity !” 
The news prov’d false—’twas all a cheat— 
The morning came the fact denying ; 
And all the town to-day repeat : 
What half the town last night was crying. 
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TO ELLEN-——MY NATIVE GROVE. 


Written for the Casket. 


TO ELLEN.--In memory of other years 


Oh, when the summer’s sun hath come, 
And fields are deck’d in flowers, 

And laughing love, when day is done, 
Departs to beauty’s bowers, 

And when the moon moves high in heaven, 

And gladness to the earth is given; 

And when the beetle softly sings, 

And many a flowret sweetly flings 

Its odours on the evening air, 

Soothing and soft’ning every care— 

O then it is I think of Bane 

With mingint mirth and misery; 

’Tis then I think of all the hours 

We pass’d in summer’s shady bowers; 

Of every wish and every word, 

And every hope that then I heard 

Fail from thy lovely lips, and oh, 

Of vows that wake my soul to woe. 


Yes, at that hour to evening given, | 
When Luna leads her shining train, 
When stars are singing hymns in heaven 
To angels listening to their strain, 

O then I steal unto that spot, 

By thee and by the world forgot, 
Where oft we met, and there to muse 
On moments past, and to peruse 

The lineaments of feelings felt 

Upon that spot when first I knelt 

‘To weep and worship at thy feet, 
Moments alas too madly sweet 

To last—and who without a sigh 

Can muse upon the hours gone by; 
On all the joys that youth hath known, 
Nor weep to wake and find them flown 
‘To wake and find the heart untrue 
‘That o’er the spot a rainbow threw. 


Beneath that aged oak, where we 

Have sat in other years, 
I sit again to think of thee, 

And meditate, in tears ; 
To think alas! what Iam now, 
And was ere manhood mark’d my brow; 
When on that same encircled spot 
Which ne’er by me can be forgot ; 
J sat and watched in moonlight glee 
Thy slender form once more too see 
Stealing along to meet once more 
The lad that loved the ground that bore 
Thy beauteous being, and the air 
That fanned thy cheek’s red roses there,— 
O blissful hours and blissful hearts, 
That knew no guile, that knew no arts, 
When hope was new and love was young, 
And truth dwelt on each trembling tongue— 
Would that such hours were still my doom, 
To pave my pathway to the tomb! 


And, Ellen, ’neath that shady tree 
We've met since manhood mark’d my brow; 

We’ve met in sadness and in glee— 
Would I could meet thee now 

Beneath that tree where now I stray, 

’Tis now the hour of closing day, 

Each object hath thy charms, each flower 

Speaks of the joys of many an hour, 

But thou that gav’st them all their charms 

Art absent—in another’s arms! 

Canst thou be hap vy? Canst forget 

The vows breath ¢ here when last we met? 

O dost thou never think of years 

Of youthful pliss, nor blush in tears? 

Say, do no dreams of sorrow spring, 

— of murder’d love to wring 

Thy heart which once I fondly dreamt 

Held heaven from every heart exempt, 

And yet I fain would gaze on thee 

Again beneath this aged tree; 

And fain would think those hours renew’d, 

Those hours so much with bliss imbued ! 

Fain would believe as I believed 

Again, alas! to be deceived! 





And O thou angel, fain would I 

Believe in love’s delusions now, 
Fain would I cheat the very sigh, 

The lines upon my thoughtful brow ; 
But nay, this lone and lovely spot, 
Which may not, cannot be forgot, 

Calls forth from memory’s weary waste 
The vows that love hath vainly traced 
And tells of blasted hope, of woe 
That withers up the heart, that, oh! 
‘Too fondly thought one woman worth 
All else that breathes of bliss on earth, 
Ay, hoe her all that could be given 
By hope, by happiness, or Heaven ; 
And yet was doom’d to wake and find 
Itself undone by womankind ; 

To see the bubble burst, though bright 
With all the things of love and light. 


And yet I may not, cannot chide 
The heart that hath undone; 

I cannot summon now that pride 
Which first thy frailties won ; 

I cannot kill thee with a kiss, 

Nor dream of thee without a bliss; 

I cannot call thee false, and yet 

I know thou didst thy vow forget ; 

I cannot wish thee aught than all 

The joys that may to mortals fall; 

1 cannot even think of thee 

Without a thrill of extacy; 

And wert thou now upon this spot 

Thy errors all would be forgot, 

And tears would start, and transport be 

Mingled with much of misery. 

O fare-thee-well, one long farewell! 

I cannot, must not, may not dwell 

Upon my own too abject lot, 

‘Though thou canst never be forgot, 

While love and languishment shall be 


Mementos of my misery. 
MILFORD BARD. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
MY NATIVE GROVE.W—A Parody. 


Sweet agen, bes seen among the flow’rs, 


Her voice is heard in beechen bow’rs, 
Where cheerily the mock-birds strain, 
Now tells of youthful hopes again. 

But, ah! its sprightly Ba 

Can ne’er make bright those scenes to me; 
For “Ty in these woods I rove— 
Farewell to thee my native grove. 


Ye streamlets, where I oft have strayed ; 
Ye woodlands, in whose cooling shade 
My heart was soothed by fancy’s beam, 
Or poesy’s captivating dream. 

When the last smile of summer day 
Was fading o’er these woods away, 

No more within those wilds I rove— 
Farewell to thee my native grove. 


I sigh for some whose graves are laid, 

Beneath the tall grass waving shade; 

I sigh to leave a home, tho’ rude, 

In this romantic solitude. 

But sighs and tears alike are vain, 

Past time will ne’er return again. 

When sadly in these woods I rove— 

Farewell to thee my native grove. ELLen. 


—_<g—— 
A NICE POINT. 

Say which enjoys the greater blisses, 

John, who Dorinda’s picture kisses, 

Or Tom, his friend, the favour’d elf, 

Who kisses fair Dorinda’s self? 

Faith, ’tis not easy to divine, 

While both are thus with raptures fainting, 

To which the balance should incline, 

Since Tom and John both kiss a painting. 
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